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* Horse Power. 

_ The horse power, the 

aii drawing of which is given 

‘i Hii jere, commends itself by its 

re Msimplicity, the main wheel 

hy 







being geered directly into 
the shaft wheel. It is said 
to work extremely well by 
those who have tried it. 


'The Soil. 
trom Proffessor Norton’s Address at the 
Buffalo Fair. 

As ammonia, or no ammodia, has been a 

species of war cry, I will take ammonia, or 
ther manures containing nitrogen, as the 
basis of a few remarks designed to show 
hat the truth of this disputed question lies 
n nether of the extreme views above men- 
tioned. IL have noticed beside ammonia, 
mauures containing nitrogen, for this rea- 
sn: the beneficial action of ammonia con- 
isting in the supplying of nitrogen to the 
lants, 1 maintain that some manures con- 
aining nitrogen in another form, such for 
instance as the nitrate, are equally benefi- 
ial, That is, 1 believe that plants may ob- 
tain their nitrogen in other forms than that 
of ammonia. 

With this question, however, we have at 
present nothing to do. As to the benefi- 
cial action of ammonia, I shall only take up 
apart of the argument. The scientific 
grounds of dispute, would for the most part 
be unintelligible to this audience, and would 
moreover be wearisome from their length. 
It seems to me that with practical men the 
results of experience will be more impres- 
sive, and reasoning based upon long prac- 
tite more convincing. 

The beneficial action of manures contain- 
ing paregen, has been considered as un- 
questionably established. Ammonia being 
the most common form in which nitrogen, 
is applied, the name has become quite fa- 
miliar, and manures containing a large 
quantity of it have borne a high value. It 
has been an object, as 1 have said before, 
to secure it and increase its amount in eve- 
ry possible way. Now, however, we are 

that this has all been a mistake. Itis 
said that sufficient ammonia is brought 
by rain and snow from the atmos- 
phere to. supply the wants of any crop, and 
that moreover there is already a large quan- 
in weg in the soil. We are informed 


thousand pounds of ammonia to the acre, 
and it is asked if the small quantity that 
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is, even in the subsoil, several. 








the farmer applies can be expected to pro- 


duce any additional result. J udging from 
the reputation of the gentlemen who made 
these determinations, they should be cor- 
rect, and yet I think that their samples of 
soil must have been rather remarkable ones. 
If there are thousands of pounds of ammo- 
nia in an ordinary soil, why is it that the 
addition of two or three hundred pounds of 
some manure containing a certain propor- 
tion only of that substance, produces such 
a marked and striking effect? I have seen 
many comparative trials of different ma- 
nures, on grain crops for instance, and 
where each manure occupied a ridge thro’ 
the field, those upon which the ammoniacal 
manures were employed could always be 
selected from among others, by the superior 
luxuriance and the peculiar dark green of 
the leaves and stalks. That this was owing 
to nitrogen, was proved by the appearance 
of the same distinctive characters where 
nitrates had been applied. Every farmer 
who allows the dark colored drainings from 
his barnyards to run over his grass, has 
seen the same dark green color and great 
luxuriance. Very careful experiments have 
lately been concluded in England, having 
for their object the decision of this question. 
The result arrived at, seems in the main to 
be, that ammoniacal manures have in most 
cases, a marked effect; they do not always 
increase the yield of grain, but always the 
growth of straw. Why is it that the small 
quantity of ammonia added in the shape of 
guano, or very rich barnyard manure, pro- 
duces such an effect when there are alrea- 
dy thousands of pounds in the soil? Clear- 
ly, this large quantity must either be in 
some form inaccessible to plants, (and it 
would be difficult to conceive of any such 
form,) or it.is not in most cases present. 
When the proportion of lime or any 
other inorganic manure is sufficient in a soil, 
the addition of more is of no service; this 
we know by repeated experience: might 
not the same thing be expected of ammo- 
nia? In this way the objection that am- 
monia is frequently of no use, should be an- 








swered. It is quite true that where it 
would fail to produce a crop, bones perhaps 
might succeed perfectly; but this only 
proves that phosphate of lime, or bone 
earth, was the particular substance which 
that soil wanted. If a soil were entirely 
deficient in lime, the addition of every other 
manure under the sun, so long as they did 
not contain lime, would not secure a good 
crop of any plant requiring that mineral in- 
gredient. On the other hand, if there were 
already lime enough, tons of it in addition 
would not compensate for the absence of 
potash. 

So also, there are soils where an abun- 
dance of ammonia is already present; on 
these further additions do no good, and 
even in many cases do harm, by causing an 
exceedingly rank and luxuriant growth of 
stalks, so that the grain does not come to 
maturity, or is injured by lodging; the in- 
organic matter not having kept pace with 
the organic, the stem is weak. Such is the 
case on some of our rich prairie lands. Un- 
happily there are but few farmers who have 
the good fortune to possess land of this 
description, and therefore in the vast ma- 
jority of instances ammonia will be found 
beneficial, and the farmer will have good 
crops who uses it judiciously in connection 
with other manures. 

The soils of the best districts in England, 
are in higher condition than any of ours 
except in peculiar cases, for their average 
crops of wheat, oats, turnips, &ec., are much 
larger than ours. These soils then, might 
be supposed well stocked with ammonia, 
and ought to contain a number of tons per 
acre. It is, however, a singular fact, that 
the price of guano in the English markets, 
has for several years been ruled by the 
quantity of ammonia that it contained— 
Duriug my stay in Edinburg, samples from 
more than five hundred cargoes were ana- 
lyzed in the labratory of Professor Johns- 


tone, and were sold by his analyses, fluctu- 
ating in price as they indicated more or less 
ammonia. Had there been any mistake in 
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re 
this method of estimating value, experience 
would soon have detected it. 


The. farmer then, I should say, ought to, mer—the representative of the farmer 
collect and apply nitrogen in every accessi- wherever he.goes, his class an elevated one, 


ble form; not because it is more necessary 
than other corfstituents of the soil, but be-| 
cause it does not so often abound there, and 
because plants obtain it from the atmos- 
phere with less facility than they do the 
other elements of their organic part. Am- 
monia being the most common compound 
containing nitrogen, his attention will natu- 
rally turn chiefly in that direction, 





Agricultural Schools. 
In a late agricultural discussion in the 


Assembly chamber, Albany, the subject of 
agricultural schools came up. Mr. Chee- 
ver, among other things, remarked: 


We want to know what crops suit best 
the soil we own—the reason why our corn! 
will grow best here—our potatoes best 
there. Taught in such an institution as we 
hope to see established, experience would 
be thoroughly made, and results carefully 
ascertained. They would stand on record 
and we would know something of it. We 
would not sow our seed on uncongenial soil, 
but would place it where the capacity of 
the soil is best fitted for it. Nor would the 
result be profitable to one alone. The 
scholar would carry it home to his own field. 
Straightway his neighbor sees his practices 
—notes the result—imitates, copies and 
profits by it. 

What would be the result, sir, on the ag- 
gregate wealth of this state. If the farmer 
can realize for his horses now on his farm 
three hundred dollars, for a better breed, 
six hundred—for his cattle, by better breeds 
an increase of fifty per cent. If he can go 
to work in his field and farm the same land 
at less expense, produce fifty per cent more 
of crop, what would be the result to the ag- 

gate wealth, what the diminution of tax 
—for as the dollar increases, the rate of tax 
diminishes. 

It is the knowledge of our profession that 
will raise it. It will put the farmer side by 
side with his now, often envied and held in 
reverence, neighbor. 

In such an institution the pupil will have 
his lesson, and read and think. It is the 
thinking man that is the improving man.— 
You can never make an intelligent man till 
you teach him to think. Burritt the Black- 
smith, Franklin the Printer, are what they 
are, because they were men of thought— 
If he thinks, he is an intelligent man, he 
may be a great man. In such an institu- 
tion, his studies would be not all about the 
horse and the sheep, the classics might with 

t occupy some of his time. He would 

nd time for geography, he would find time 
for history, for statesmanship, as well as for 
other things. You would find him peering 
into the natural science. He would be 
taught the constituent elements of the 
earti. He would be searching the strata, 
and opening the leaves of the stone book 





and reading the ways of old time—what 








the rocks are made of, and how made.— 
And this man, this educated man ts a far- 


no longer an overlooked or less esteemed— 
his calling an clevated one, and he takes 
his position along side of the most learned 
in all departments of . socicty. 


Dignity of Agriculture. 

Of all this wealth and prosperity, agri- 
culture is the basis—the indispensible sup- 
port. Yet, im defiance of this reiterated 
truth, as an occupation, agriculture of it- 
self, is degraded. Let politicians, or dem- 
agoeucs chant their paens to the tillers of 
the soil as they may, and tell them of the 
honor and the dignity of their estate; yet, 
practically, simple farming is considered by 
those who assume to give tone and opinion 
in social and political life, an inferior oceu 
pation, fit only for dull, unthinking, and un- 
educated men. Were it not so, why are 
the agricultural ranks so continually de- 
serted by our active and aspiring youth for 
the more worldly popular pursuits, under 
the belief that they are more advantage- 
ous? Look at our great, bustling cities 
and towns. Sce on all sides, our profes- 
sions crowded to excess; with, among the 
masses that crowd them, but a compara- 
tively few who are successful either in 
fame or fortune. View our merchants, and 
shopkeepers, overrun and undermined in 
competition with one another; and clerks, 
and shopboys plentier and cheaper on their 
hands than the wares they -hold on sale; 
and all the motely congregations which are 
drawn about them by the spirit of adven- 
ture and of novelty; while the petty politi- 
cal offices of the day are held up like lot- 
tery tickets, to an unscrupulous and indis- 
criminate scramble; all for the possession 
of a fancied prize in the great raffling 
mateh of adventure; while the shop of the 
mechanie, or the artizan, which holds outa 
safe and durable reward to honorable labor, 
is hard pressed to find apprentices; and the 
broad, inviting acres of the farmer, are ly- 
ing sterile or unproductive, for lack of cul- 
tivation. 

In ministering to this vitiated appetite of 
discontent, the farmer himself. is oft times 
blameable. In a too humble estimate of 
his own condition and character, and in the 
absence of those advantages for his chil- 
dren, of which he himself has felt the 
want; with a fond desire for their welfare, 
he has encouraged their early restless pro- 
pensities; and hoping that the wide world 
of chance, or speculation, or luck, would 
cast them in a happier lot than his own, 
has pinched the already limited share of 
himself, and those who yet prefer the quiet 
homestead, to fit out for some undecided 
profession, or dubious branch of traffic, 
him who, under this misplaced partiality, 
now goes abroad, in time to return, a prodi- 
gal son, or, as is often the case, to begear 
the family by his extravagance. 
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eee 
with laborious habits and well fixed pr 
ciples, soon engages in some active pi 
suit, and succeeds far beyond a brothe 
serhaps equal talent, who has remained 
Kine’ and only inherited the toil and p, 













erty of the parent, in whose track he hi, betwe 
diligently pursued. Very true; but malls quali 





the difference in advantage. The ady 
turous youth had fallen on a beaten tra 
with intelligent lights to aid his coy 
which, only to follow with energy and p 
dence, was to sueceed. The other }y 
groped along in a cloud of traditionary { 
and floundered on in the uncertainty 
guess-work, with no accurate light to gui 
him; like the mariner who departs on | 
voyage, with ship and sails to be sure, 
miserably appointed, without rudder, chy 
or compass; while the first, with ship y 
found, and a master mind at helm, is waf 
ed on to a successful destination. 
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Shecep—New Leicester and Im 
proved South Down. 

















: eairte: and ¢ 
Mr. Canfield, in his late work on 4h edb pr 
breeds, management, and diseases of sheefiifrom tl 
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adapt 
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ester, 








has the following remarks upon what 
calls the rival breeds of New Leiceste 
and improved South Down. Mr. Canfiel 
is a resident of Cantield, Mahoning count eds, to 
Ohio: irie, an 

Tt cannot be doubted, that as far as thiestern 




































propensity to fatten_and early maturity ame short 
considered, the Leicester will not only rivaih past 
but eclipse all others; for these qualitiegirinos, : 
the form may be justly considered a modi sheep, 
and all other breeds will possess these quali the M 
ilies in a greater or less degree, in_ propommexcelle 





tion as they possess the similitude of th 
form and points of the Leicester sheep. 
The South Down itself will not be an ey 
ception to this rule. For if the improve 
and the neglected specimens be comparet 
together, it will be found that the exec 
lence of the former consists in those poin 
which approximate most to the Leiceste 
The wool, too, is also a consideration; f 
the fleece, from its greater length am 
weight, will bring in nearly double that 
the South Down. When, therefore, t 
pasture is very fertile, the Leicester maj 
be justly regarded as the most profitabl 
of the pure breeds. Its drawbacks ar 
the incapability of the animal for bear: 
exposure, or travelling, or living hard; 11 
fact, its weaker constitution, and greater} 
ability to inflamatory disorders. 

Then again, the mutton is not so good 
the South Down, which, however, is partly 
not wholly owing to the early period, (2! 
months,) at which they are fit for tle 
butcher, and partly to the large proportict 
of tallow in proportion to the lean. Thus 
it is not a favorite in the London markets 
Accordingly, of late years, the first cross 
between the Leicester and the Down has 
been produced, instead of the Leicester— 
And it is contended that this first cross '5 Jj su} 
the most profitable sheep that can be fat pe lat 




















































































On the other side, it may be said, that 
the enterprising lad, thus leaving his home 





tened, making greater and more rapid pr- 
gress than the Down, and better meat tha2 
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Jeicester. But it is better to stop at 
first cross, devoting the produce en- 
jy to the butcher, and preserve the 
ik sheep pure. 
mhe South Down, or rather the improved 
ith Down—for there is a great differ- 
» between the two—possesses most val- 
ie qualities; with a propensity to fatten 
ior only to the Leicester, but with later 
urity, (often 32 months, though consid- 
bly shorter than it once was,) this breed 
excellent travellers, well adapted for 
jing, hardy, compared with the Leices- 
and capable of living on short pasture, 
perhaps the best of all breeds for the 
nfarms of the south of England. The 
tion, too, is more esteemed than any 
r, with the exception of the small 
antain sheep. 
Perhaps there is no ancient puré blood 
sheep that has undergone so much im- 
wement as the South Down; and it af- 
Hs the owners of other breeds a proper 
mple, showing what can be done by 
¢and attention, and the application of 
ect principles. 
from the observations of Mr. Spooner, 
heuld seeni that the Cheviot bféed are 
t adapted to the high, mountainous re- 
sof the Northern States: the New 
ester, the Cotswold, and the Lincoln 
weds, to rich, low lands, and to the flat 
irie, and other level grass lands of the 
stern States, and the South Down to 
shorter pastures of hilly lands. To 
h pastures, also, the various breeds of 
inos, and théir crdsses with coarse wool- 
sheep, are best adapted, and the mutton 
the Merino, when fattened on such lands, 
excellent. . 
The prudent farnier, therefore, will do 
to make himself acquainted with the 
herent qualities and peculiarities of the 
ferent races of sheep, within lis reach, 
d to take choice df, and adhere to, some 
¢ breed; Which under all circumstances, 
mises to pay best for his outlay of capi- 
Jand attention. 











































oo! Markets—Advance in Pri- 
ces. 

The editor of Washington county, (Pa.) 
iot; who is located among many of the 
st fine wool growers in the United States, 
the following cheering announce- 

ent in his paper of the 2d inst.: 
We learn from New York that the pri- 
#éf woolen goods have advanced from 
5 to 20 per cent: and private letters re- 
tived here from the east say there is not 
te wool enough in all the eastern cities to 
pply any one of the large manufacturing 
panies till the next clip comes in: In 
mnection with this we may state that the 
rents of the Messrs. Lawrence, in this 
uunty, are buying up all the wool they can 
t, at prices considerably in advance of 
hose paid last snmmer and fali, 
The cause of the late low prices of wool 
easily éxplained. ‘The revulsions in Eu- 


goods, which were &dld at ruinonsly low 
rates, for the sake of realizing quick re- 
turns, A necessity which is not likely to 
occur again, forced the foreign manufactur- 
ers to sell them far below actual cost. This 
drove the American manufacturers tempo- 
rarily from the market, and as they had no 
particular necessity for wool, they did not 
buy, except where opportunity offered for 
getting it cheap. 

These facts, in detail, we laid before our 
readers last year, and advised thet to hold 
on to their wool, presuming that when the 
foreign pressure was removed from the 
market, prices would yo up to the old stand- 
ard. Our apprehensions are beginning to 
be realized; prices are going up, and we 
doubt not, that before the next clip comes 
in, wool will command the prices of 1847. 
Report of Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction. 

We have just received the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Michigan for the year 1848. It 
is a lucid, well-written docutitent, abound- 
ing in valuable suggestions, and ought to be 
disseminated and read in every school dis- 
trict in the State. This report, together 
with the niore voluntinous one of last year, 
(and as rich as voluminous,) will constitute 
a valuable manual for the guidance of those 
entrusted with the important business of 
education. We have only room for the fol- 
lowing extract in regard to the qualification 
of teachers: 


“As is the teacher, so will be the school,” 
has become a proverb. In our efforts, then, 
to advance the interests of education; we 
should look carefully to the character of the 
teachers employed in our primary schools; 
for the schools will never advance beyond 
the attainments of their teachers. Teach- 
ers, then, should be models of excellence. 
They may possess a sufficient amount of 
learning to pass a creditable examination in 
the branches usually taught in common 
schools, and still be poorly qualified to take 
the charge of schools. Instructors of youth 
should be thorough scholars, it is true. In 
addition to this, they should be apt to teach, 
Moreover, their personal, intellectual, social, 
and moral habits should, in all respects, be 
what their scholars may safely copy. To 
qualify teachers for the proper discharge of 
the duties of their profession; they need a 
specific training. An academical institu- 
tion, or a collsge; whose graduates are not 
good school teachers, should no more be 
condemned as a /iterary institution, than 
ene whose graduates are not good lawyers, 
physicians, or divines. The graduates of 
literary institutions should be good scholars. 
They are then qualified to enter advanta- 
eously upon a course of professional study. 
A mere graduate, or scholar, can hardly be 
supposed to be better qualified to teach 
school, tlian to practice medicine. I should 





ment of a man who would employ such a 
person as a family physician, as upon the 
judgment of one who would employ him as 
the teacher of his children. 

To qualify a person for the most efficient 
and successful discharge of the duties of 
an instructor of youth, he should himself 
receive his training, from the very first, in 
the best schools Well conducted Union 
Schools, henve become the very best pre- 
liminary training places for teachers. ut 
these alone are not sufficient. A regular 
course of normal instruction should subse- 
quently be given. ‘This is as important,— 
I may say, as essential,—to enable the mere 
scholar to become a good teacher, a8 are 
the exercises and developments of the dis- 
secting room to constitute him a good phy- 
sician. In addition to these; the latter 
needs hospital practice with sn experienced 
physician. The former, likewise, needs 
practice in the model school, under the su- 
pervision of a normal professor. But, nei- 
ther all teachers, nor al] physicians can avail 
themselves of such advantages, desirable as 
they are. They should, however, seek the 
best opportuniues that are afforded them, 
to become proficients, 





Cure for Grubs in the Head of Sheep. 
—It was in the latter part of winter one of 
my flock was taken sick, and became so 
weak it could not rise without being lifted. 
[ supposed its ailment to be the grub in the 
head; and knowing something of the virtue 
of flax seed oil, I resolved to try an exper- 
iment on it. . I laid the sheep on its rump, 
or rather on its back, with its nose a little 
inclining backwards, and poured in near a 
table spoonful of the above oil, part in each 
nostril. The next morning the sheep was 
able to get up and eat with the rest of the 
flock, and speedily recovered. After that, 
and while I kept sheep, when I discovered 
any of them snotty-nosed and coughing, 
(an indication of the grub,) I put a little 
oil in their noses, as above, and they soon 
became clean and healthy. I do not re- 
member that I failed in one instance. Some 
of my neighbors also received benefit by 
the above process.— Selected, 





Dandies for Scarecrows.—It is said that 
everything was placed on earth for some 
wise purpose, but what under heaven these 
bipedal nomenclatures were put here for, 
has always been a mystery to us, and one 
which we could never solve. To be sure, 
the things keep a large quantity of bread 
from moulding, and patronize the tailors ex- 
tensively on the endless credit system.— 
And then, too, they make very good dolls 
far Soft-pated young women; bnt what else 
are they fit for? They have never,as yet, 
beeri known to be of any essential service 
to mankind, neither will they ever be, until 
they are stuck up in some farmer’s corn- 
field for scarecrows.— Amer. Agriculturist, 


A soldier in California writes to Wash- 
ington, that{more than half of what is sup- 











ope last year threw updén the American 
arket large quantities of foreign woolen 


place as high an estimate upon the judg- 


posed to be gold, proves to be iron pyrites. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Light Wanted. 
Mr. Ciemens, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Mr Isnam: Dear Smr:—I have got a 
kink in my head, and I should be most hap- 
py if the geutle hand of some of our skill- 
ful farmers would relieve me of my entan- 
gled state of mind. 

I became the owner of a fractional eighty 
Jast summer, in addition to the wild lands 
I formerly owned. About fifty acres of 
this is improved, being cleared and under 
fence, and five or six acres more are chop- 

d. There is a good barn on the premises 
of a liberal and adequate size, say 36 by 40, 
but no dwelling. Twenty-five acres of this 
is put into wheat on shares, and I thought 
to have moved on the premises last autumn, 
but was disappointed in so doing. 

Being in conversation with some of my 
friends on the subject of farming, I regret- 
ted that my farm was so small (the wild 
lands being separate from the rest,) when 
one man present turned the remark into 
ridicule, which brought the conversation of 
the whole company upon the subject of the 
size of farms, and to speak out the truth, 
their remarks were altogether unpleasant 
to me. 

“Well now,” said our friend who had 
turned my remarks into ridicule, as he in- 
troduced himself into the company rather 
intrusively, “there is your farm up there, 
let us hear what you would propose to do 
with it, what crops you would put in, and 
how much of each kind, let us hear.” To 

ive some idea of what I thought might be 
mt I proposed twenty-five acres of wheat, 
five of corn, perhaps one or two of barley. 
And “how much oats.” Oats is a crop 
that I did not calculate much on, but if 1 
have a team of horses, probably some five 
or ten acres. And “how much potatoes.” 
Potatoes are a crop that we cannot calcu- 
late on now-a-days, and I should not want 
to cultivate any for market, only for home 
consumption, and should not exceed one 
acre any how. “Well now,” says he, 
“there is forty or forty-five acres that you 
have got in cultivation, and a great deal 
more than you can attend to, and do the 
work as it ovcur to be done. You have 
thought of putting in a great deal more 
“than you want,” a familiar and well un- 
derstood term in plain languale, meaning 
“a darned sight more than I want you to 
have.’ 

Here the whole company concurred in 
the idea that my farm was entirely too large 
for me, and the same individual went on to 
illustrate the contrast between men who 
owned large farms and neglected their bu- 
siness, and those who had small farms and 
devoted their time and their talents to their 
occupation, from which he presumed to 
draw a conclusive argument, that it was 
the extent of the man’s territory, and that 
alone, that caused him to be unthrifty ; and 
again he brought home the declaration that 
forty acres of land was enough for one man 
wo own 


. Here he referred the mind to Europe, 
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where a man has annually to pay as much 
rent for land, as the soil itself is actually 
worth, even as China, where beasts of bur- 
den have to be dispensed with, and where 
the poor tenant. has to degrade himself to 
a drudgery far beneath that of the negro 
slave of our southern states. “ Look there,” 
says he, and see what crops they raise, how 
much to the acre? Aye, thought I, and 
give it all to the landlord for rent, reserv- 
ing only a seanty pittance for himself and 
his mirerable family. 

Mr. Isham, it was the large fields and 
the more fertile soil of Michigan, that in- 
duced me to leave the naked grounds of 
New Jersey, but if the extent of lands be 
not advantageous, and the more excellent 
soil does not mitigate the amount of labor, 
and afford us the advantage of keeping 
beasts of burden, IT have made but a poor 
shift. But to the argument. If the tho- 
rough cultivation of lands in Michigan as a 
business, is not a good and profitable invest- 
ment of capital, how can it yield a better 
proffit on a small scale, ir the Improvements 
of the age, and the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which is found in agriculture, as 
well as all other business, and the diligent 
attention to business used by men engaged 
in other branches of industry, will not yield 
a profit on a large farm, equal to the small 
patch wrought almost exclusively by the 
physical powers of one man, had I not bet- 
ter continue in a mechanical trade, in which 
L could annually invest the surplus from 
my business, which would increase in ratio, 
growing larger every year in proportion to 
the amount. of my capital. 

Now, Mr. Isham, when our able men 
make but one reply, | would thank them 
for their directions, how I am to proceed, 
for I was not brought up on a farm. The 
cleared land is rolling—soil a sort of mix- 
ture of clay, sand and loam, of more of a 
red than a black color, and has stone enough 
to build a well and a cellar, when they are 
gathered off the fields.) The six acres that 
are chopped, are on the bottoms. The soil 
is deep, black and sandy. The 25 acres 
not in wheat, is what I believe is called 
fallow ground. Should I sow clover on the 
wheat in the spring, and would it pay me 
to plaster it? Or would it be better for me 
to continue in my mechanical trade, which 
has hitherto yielded me a surplus of about 
one hundred dollars per annum, besides 
supporting a family of half a dozen persons, 
which sum I shall make larger this sum- 
mer if I continue to carry it on. My wife 
knows nothing about farming. Do not use 
‘that word “ovenrt to be.” I cannot com- 
prehend what it implies in this application. 


Yours truly, J.8. C. 

; Editorial Remarks. 

It is a great truth in agriculture, and a 
foundation one, that a man should till no 
more land than he can cultivate well.— 
What we mean by cultivating well is, that 
the land should not only be kept from run- 
ning down, but be constantly improving 








LL 
under the hand of cultiyation. If he ate 
tempts more than this, he does it at his 
cost, as all experience and observation abyp. 
dantly show. Nor is it a distant, future 
good, which results from this system, while 
present advantages are to be foregone. No} 
at all. It is a system which pays its way 
as you go along, far better than the old sys. 
tem of runnng the land. 


But this improved system of husbandry 
by no means restricts a man to the cultiva. 
tion of any given number of acres. One 
may cultivate a hundred, or even two, three, 
four, or five hundred acres, as well as an. 
other can forty—aye, and even better, for 
his means may be greater, in proportion to 
the number of acres he cultivates, than 
those of the man who tills less than a tenth 
part as much. 

The great difficulty which has attended 
the cultivation of large farms at the West, 
has arisen from the lack of means to do it 
well. Men are frequently found, with hu. 
dreds of acres under the plow, who reap 
far less profit from the whole, than they 
would from one-fourth part the number of 
acres, if properly cultivated. And yet, 
they might cultivate the whole, with equal 
proportional profit, had they the means at 
their command. But so long as they have 
not the means of cultivating large farms in 
a suitable manner, it is worse than idle to 
attempt it, and the attempt is almost cer- 
tain to result in a total failure. There are 
multitudes of enterprising men, who have 
been unfortunate at the East, and have 
come West to mend their fortunes. With 
the odds and ends of their wrecked estates 
they frequently manage to get hold of a 
pretty large tract of wild Jand, and have 
but little left to expend in improvements 
But at it they go, and having been accus- 
tomed to a large business, they make 4 
bold push to become the greatest farmers 
in all the country. But ten to one, they 
either make a total failure of it, or else 
have to fritter away their superabundant 
acres, until their overgrown and profitless 
farms have dwindled down to a size, some- 
what proportioned to their means. 


In the first place, a man needs to be in- 
formed as to the proper mode of cultivation, 
and then, having counted the cost, he 
should make a proper adjustment between 
the number of acres he is to cultivate, and 
the means at his command. Capital, un- 
doubtedly, may be invested in farming, 02 
an extensive scale, to good profit—if not as 
good as might result from its investment 
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eee 
in some other business, at least, with far! 


more safety. That capital thus invested, 

may be made to yield a good interest, we 
have no doubt, and that, with the additional 
consideration, that it is a perfectly safe in- 
vestment, is inducement enough. 

In regard to the expediency of our friend’s 
turning farmer, er continuing to prosecute 
his trade, we are not sufficiently informed 
to be able to form an intelligent judgment. 
As a general thing, it is far better for a 
man to choose some occupation in early 


Fife, and abide by it, than to be changing 


from one thing to another. Such an ad- 
herence to some one occupation through 
fife, has generally been found to be more 
eonducive to prosperity, than changing from 
one occupation to another. The reason is 
obvions. It requires no small amount of 
experience to make a man an adept in any 
business; and then it is to be considered, 
that after a man’s habits of business have 
once been formed, and he has been mould- 

ed by them, as it were, so that they become 
asort of “second nature,” it is not unfre- 
quently the case, that no amount of expe- 

rience will make him an adept in any other 
business. 

But to this remark there are exceptions. 
Sometimes a man is unfortunate cnough to 
get into. an occupation, to which he is not 
suited, and which never can become con- 
genial with the bent of his inclinations. In 
such a case, the sooner a man changes the 
better. And then again, there are some 
men of what is called “ universal genius,”’ 
who can turn their hand to any thing, and 
are equally at home, whatever be the oc- 
cupation, which, for the time being, enga- 
ges their attention. And though they are 
about as likely to miss as hit, they are just 
about as likely to succeed in one occupa- 
tion as another. 

There is one advantage, however, which 
aman, brought up to other business, would 


P have, in entering upon the pursuit of agri- 
‘culture, over those who have followed it as 
/4n occupation from the first. 


They would 
have the advantage of freedom from these 
blind prejudices, which operate to keep so 


» many of our farmers from availing them- 


selves of the many wonderful improvements 
in agriculture, which have been struck out, 
and are the glory of our age. 

Nor is this a matter of trivial account. 
As was remarked in the extract from the 
speech of Mr. Allen which we gave in our 
last, some of the most successful farmers in 
the land, are of this very sort, and for this 


very reason. They enter upon the biel 
ness with their eyes open upon all the helps 
which they can call to their aid, and if they 
are of that class, who are not so manacled 
by previous habits, 





and so naturally disin- 
clined to the pursuit, that they cannot 
change with safety, they will be very like- 
ly to take a position, as agriculturists, far in 
advance, of the great mass of those who 
have made agriculture the business of their 
lives, 

In regard to the best method of proceed- 
ing, in his own case, we are not able to ad- 
vise our friend in detail, without a further 
account of the state of his lands. 
general, the bricf directions of A. C. H. in 
the second number of the present volume 
of the Michigan Farmer, in reply to Mr. 
Saunders’ inquiries, would be equally -ap- 
In regard to the pro- 
, if the land is 


plicable to his case. 
priety of seeding with clover 
subdued, and has been cae LE cultivation 
for two years in succession, we should s say, 
that it should be seeded as soon as it can 

3ut in regard to seed- 
, see Mr. Coolige’s method, 
23d number of the last 


be properly done. 
ing with clover 
AS Epnbhohed 4 in the 
volume of the Farmer, in one of our edito- 
rial communications. 

The question whether the application of 
plaster would be uscful, can only be deter- 
mined in two ways, first, by an anaysis of 
the soil, and second, by trial. If there is 
not enough of it already in the soil, it would 
be useful. On lightish soils, it is generally 
beneficial, and frequently on such soils as 
the one in question. 





More Light Wanted. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Frienp Isuam:—lI do not profess to be 
a farmer, although I have for some years 
owned a small farm. Having for the most 
find myself now very deficient in knowledge 
respecting the business I propose to follow 
the few remaining years of my life. But 
it is a principle with me that a man is nev- 
er too old to learn, and for the purpose of 
aiding me in the acquisition of the neces- 
sary information I.commenced the perusal 
of agricultural publications. In them I 
find much that is useful, much that is in- 
teresting, but still I am not satisfied. 
There are, it is true, some few practical ex- 
amples how such a one raises corn &c. but 
I want a thorough explanation of the pro- 
cess of subduing our oak openings, the best 
course to pursue with regard to crops.* 
Whether the beds of muck bordering our 





numerous lakes in the interior, are capable 


In the} 


of my life followed mechanical business, I} § 


of being conve erted: into manure, and by 
what nidaindd herbie the application of 
alkali will neutralize its acidity, or whether 
it would be better to form it into a com- 
post, by mixing with stable manure. Are 
there none of our Michigan farmers who 
will step out and let us know whether they 
er tried it, and what the result has 
The generality of farmers have not 





have ey 
been.+ 
the means of going into expensive experi- 
and this is one reason 
many opposed to book 
as they term it. They cannot 
find means to go the whole length, and 
therefore conclude that they can do noth- 
Let us have practical examples how 
to do business upon a small scale to the 
best advantage &e.{ 


ments in farming, 
why there are so 
farming, 


ing. 


P. S. Thou may perhaps hear from me 
again if this does not exhaust thy patience.§ 
H. Berrs, 
l'awn River, (2d Mo.) 1849. 


* This is too indefinite. It would be 
far better, because far more likely to call 
forth a response, if our friend had stated 
his difficulties explicitly, rather than in such 
general terms. Call attention to some par- 
ticular point, on which light is wanted, and 
our word for it,“ there will be light.” Ep. 

+ We know not who has tried it, and 
who has not, or whether any one in Mich- 
igan has. If any have, let them speak. 
In the mean time we would say to our 
friend, that alkalies, either lime or un- 
leached ashes, will neutralize the acidity of 
muck and make it a first rate fertilizer. It 
is for no other reason than this, that a mix- 
ture of stable manure with muck, makes it 
available as a fertilizer. The alkali in the 
manure neutralizes the acidity of the muck. 
The proportion should be about one third 
table manure and two thirds muck. The 
addition of some lime or ashes would prob- 
ably help the matter somewhat. And 
there are sources of almost inexhaustible 
fertility in the marshes which are scattered 
all over the openings of Michigan, and pity 
indeed is it, that this hiden wealth of our 
state should not be developed. Very gener- 
ally, there are light uplands bordering upon 
these marshes, the very kind of soil on 
which their muck is calculated to produce 
its happiest effect. A compost of about one 
bushel of lime to a cubie yard of muck 
makes a most admirable manure. Ep. 

t This is what the Michfgan Farmer has 
been established for, 

§ Write, and if you have nothing tocom- 





municate, state your difficulties. Ep. 
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Engralfting. 
It is not yet too late to cut scions for 


grafting. We know of many orchards of 
poor seedling trees, where the fruit will 
hardly pay for gathering. Good fruit al- 
ways sells quick, brings cash and remuner- 
ating prices; while poor fruit, if it sells at 
all, sells slow and at very low prices. We 
saw many instances of this in our market 
last fall. There were men there with their 
waggons full of poor peaches, selling them 
at two, three and four shillings per bushel, 
and going slow at that, while waggons by 
their side were thronged with customers, 
eager to get good peaches at eight and ten 
shillings per bushel. It is the same with 
other fruits. It will soon be time to en- 
graft. We advise the owners of old apple 
and pear trees, whose fruit is not worth the 
trouble of gathering, to cut off their heads 
at once, and engraft some good varieties 
into them; and jn three or four years from 
the time of engrafting, the praduce of one 
year will be worth more than all you ever 
have or can realize from the poor old things 
as they now are. It costs no more to raise 
good, than it does to raise poor fruit. 


Pruning Trees, 

It is time to look over your trees and 
shrubbery and attend to pruning them be- 
fore you become too much engaged in oth- 
er work upon the farm and in the garden. 

The best time for a general pruning of 
trees, is in the spring just before the buds 
begin to swell. Then if the work is prop- 
erly performed the wounds heal; but if 
done in the fall or winter, the wound is Ji- 
able to crack, the water gets in and causes 
decay. If left until the tree is covered 
with foliage, it will be found a difficult op- 
eration to prune without injuring the tree. 

Care should be taken to cut out all dead 
or diseased limbs, also such limbs that by 
erossing are injuring others, 

See that the air and sun can penetrate 
to every part of the tree. Leave no strag- 
ling branches, but see that the tree, when 
you leave it, has a handsome, well balanced 

head, and that no stumps of branches are 
sticking out, but let them be cut close to 
the Jimb and the wounds covered with elay, 
grafting wax, shellac, or some other sub- 
stance, to keep the water from penetrating. 
Transplanting Trees. 

frees may be transplanted in the spring 
as soon as the earth is sufficiently dry to 
spade up easily. Apple trees do well on 
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almost any soil, But, as we prefer to raise 
not only the best varieties, but the very 
best specimens that can be produced, we 
recommend that the apple be planted in a 
rich loam. The pear in a deep, rich soil. 
Peach, apricot and nectarine, in a warm, 


too rich, cherry trees will grow rapidly and 
in a few years crack. Quince in a moist, 
and the plum in a clay soil. Be careful in 
transplanting, not to set the trees any deep- 
er than they stood in the nursery. Many 


finished, but pretty well done. 


sandy soil. Cherry, in a gravelly soil; if 


trees are killed by planting too deep; bet- 
ter place them upon the surface and draw 
the earth up over the roots than plant too 
deep. We dislike watering trees when 
transplanting, particularly when sect in a 
clay soil; placing cow manure or coarse lit- 
ter about the roots will preserve the moist- 
ure and is a much better practice to follow 
than frequent waterings. We have seen 
people when planting shade trees, dig a 
hole similar to a post hole, crowd the roots 
of the tree into it, then roll the lumps of 
clay back into the hole, throw in a few buck- 
ets of water, and not only think the work 
It is almost 





March 15. 






The President informed the Society that 
he had received from the N. York Sts: 
Agricultural Society, three diplomas away; [i in t 
ed for fruit exhibited at their late fair, 5, that 
Judge Barker, of Plymouth, A. C. Hy, he 
ae of Troy, and J. C. Holmes, of th, ea 
city, member of this society. Also that }, 
had received from the Massachusetts Hy, Me 2 
ticultural Society, a report of their Tricy. H Micl 
nial Festival, held last autumn in Boston, And 
On motion, a committee of three was a, AE. 


pointed to take into consideration the eXpe. at 
diency of holding a State Pomological (. alon 
vention, in the fall of 1849. Committe. Im are 
A. C. Hubbard, M. H. Webster, and i ever 


B. Wesson. that 

On motion, the President was added 1) 
the committee. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs, },. 
vis, Noyes and Raymond, was appointed {Ile 4 
nominate officers for the Society for the en. I use. 
suing year, and report at our next meeting five 

Mr. A. C. Hubbard presented to the &. 
ciety, choice specimens of the following y;. 
rieties of apples, which were tested an 
their several merits compared by the mem. fm half 
bers present: Northern Spy, Jonatha, MM last 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Pownal Spitzer. 
burgh, Esopus do., White do., Steele’s Rei 
Winter, Westfield Seek-no-further, Roy 
Russet, Swaar, Baldwin, DeNeige or Snov, 
Everlasting Russet, Yellow Bellefleur, Yel 
low Newtown Pippin, Tolman’s Sweeting 
Also three varieties of seedling sweet a 


impossible for a tree planted in this man- 
clods that are tumbled into the hole do not 


another and leave the roots bare. The 
hole does not require to be deep, but broad, 
and the earth about the roots well pulver- 
ized and shook in among the fibres, that 


ner to live; it finds no nourishment, for the |ples, of large size, rich eclor and flavor. 


Sua A ._.|were voted Mr. Hubbard for his choice cd- 
ae pce the reply, yt temple cue qpainet lection of fruit exhibited this evening. 


On motion, the thanks of the Society 


Adjourned. 
Francis Reywonp, Sec’y. 
Detroit, Feb. 13, 1849. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 





no part of the roots may remain bare, 


Reports. 
We have received from Chas. B. Holmes, 


the Essex Agricultural Society for 1848. 

From the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Report of the 
Society’s Twentieth Annual Exhibition and 
third Triennial Festival, held September, 


1848. 
From M. B. Bateham, Esq., the Report 


of the Ohio Nurserymen and Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Convention, second session; held at 
Columbns September 27 & 28, 1848, from 
each of which we shall make some extracts 
hereafter. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

The regular meeting of the Detroit Hor- 
ticultural Society, for the month of Febru- 
ary, was held on Tuesday evening, the 13th 
instant. 

A communication received by the Pres- 
ident from a committee of the North Ame- 
rican Pomological Convention, being their 
cireular to the several State Fruit Commit- 





tees, was read by the secretary. 


Esq., of Lynn, Mass. the Transactions of 


Mr. Eprror:—It was stated by \t 
Duffield in his address before the horticu: On 
tural society in Detroit last fall, that wher V 


the thermometer fell 14 degrees  belor Me ever: 
zero, peaches were killed. Now I knor pee 
one or two situations in this country wher expe 
peaches are never killed by the severity oI js al 
the winter. They are in dry, elevated land IR perfi 
and the proprietors have not failed for max fi! 
years of having a good crop of fruit, whil a 
others have frequently been disappointe: IR¥ ;, p 


From my own observation for the |: are 


twenty years, I have come to the concli My war 
sion, that the reason why they are killed fz 
in the winter, is that the blossom buds get plac 
too much of a start in the fall. Ihave 0° By thay 


ticed, that after a warm and rather we fs tion 
autumn, our peaches are generally de 
stroyed. Last fall was such a one, av 
my peach buds are now dead, and I pre my 
sume it is generally the case in this p#' IR} ing 


of the country. whe 

I make this statement not for on we sam. 
pose of refuting Mr. D’s. position, but ©) in / 
elicit further obser vation. C. A, ¢, the | 





Avon, February 27, 1849. 
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Epwarpsrvren, eb. 7, 1849. 
Me. Isnam—Dear Sir: Being reminded 
in the last number of your valuable paper 


that. the first quarter is almost out, I take! 


the hint and enclose one dollar for the pre- 
cent volume. Although not following farm- 
ing at present, I would not be without the 
Michigan Farmer for twice the cost of it. 
And let me say a few words to the readers 
of the Farmer, as the time will soon be 
along, prepare yourselves (if you have not 
already done it) with grafts, and see that 
every fruit tree is grafted the coming spring 
that does not already bear good fruit; for 
it costs no more to raise good than it does 
poor and indifferent kinds that will not sell, 
and that you will not want for your own 
use. And instead of paying from three to 
five cents a graft to some one to Jo it for 
you, just take hold and do it yourselves. If 
you do not know how, you can learn in one 
half hour. I showed two of my neighbors 
last spring, and they went on and put in 
some two hundred grafts, with as good suc- 
cess aS an experienced workman at it; and 
as the old saying is, “a penny saved is worth 
two earned.” JI know of men that follow 
grafting in the springof the year, and make 
from eight to twelve dollars per day, which 
is more than most farmers feel able to pay 
fora thing they can as well do themselves. 
Jf you have plums to graft, let it be done 
as soon as the weather will admit, as they 
will be much more likely to live and do 
well, than when left late. 
Nataan Arpricn. 





From the Horticulturist. 

On Transplanting Evergreens. 
While we are perfectly satisfied that 
evergreens can be transplanted in August, 
or indeed at almost any other season of the 
year so as to live and thrive afterwards, yet 
experience has satisfied us that the spring 
is, all things considered, the best season for 

performing that operation in this climate. 
In the first place, in many evergreens, 
the young wood and foliage is in a more 
immature state, and it requires great care 
to preserve their respiratory organs, which 
are always in more active operation in the 


} warm summer months, than in the cooler 


spring months, after being transplanted, by 
ing, watering, &c. And in the next 
place, rains are less prevalent in August 
than April, while, from the great evapora- 
tion going on in the high temperature of 
ummer, moisture in a hundred-fold 
more is required. 
_ The fact of a person succeeding in mak- 
ing a tree live by moving it in August, 
when he had previously failed to make the 
same kind of tree live by transplanting it 
i’ April, does not prove the former to be 
better season for transplanting. Gene- 
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rally persons transplanting in spring bestow wend ete sinatead of fruit bed: Bethe 


no more pains on evergreens than on the! 

* ° } 
thardiest forest tree; while persons under-| 
itaking to transplant evergreens in summer, | 


ist,) bestow unusual care: in the} 





i(say 2 


{first place they have them taken up with i] 
ithe care possible, and have them planted in| 
i ' 


ithe same manner, unu-| 
isual attention to the after treatment in| 
! . . ’ 

ishading, watering, &c., sli 


and they also pay 
uld the Season | 
require it. 

We speak of the month of April, that 
month being the season at which the growth 
in evergreens commences in this latitude. 
Farther south, March would correspond, 
and farther north, May. This point, how- 
ever, is Most important: that evergreeens 
are moved with the most suecess in the 
northern half of the Union, when lifted just 
at the moment their buds are beginning to 


hascommenced. If taken before this time, 
while the tree is quite dormant, success is 
not so certain, for evergreen trees do not 
possess the same vital energy to commence 





pushing out new shoots after being disturb-} 
ed by removal, that deciduous trees do. da | 
this account many experienced planters} 
prefer delaying the transplanting of ever- 
greens till they have fairly started into 
growth—say of half an inch to an inch at 
the ends of the shoots. And we must con- 
fess that we have had excellent success in 
removing them as late as May, and when 
they were considerably advanced, 
A. Savr. 
E'vait in different Locatlities— 
Emseets. 

From the address of Thos. Allen, Esq. 
before the St. Ty 
6th Jan., 1549. 

When we shall be able to describe the 
constitution and habits ofa particular fruit 
Veg table, we 
what soil and 


wis Hortieultural Society, 


tree, or shrub, or flower, or 
may then be able to judge 
climate is best adapted to if. 

But until our science has attained that 
degree of perfection, we can only rely on 
actual experience for ascertaining what are 
the sorts adapted to a particular locality — 
We know very well that grapes which sue- 
eeed in our latitude in Europe, do not sue- 
eeed at all here: and the best of our Ame- 
rican grapes are put down as “ad, in the 
London Horticultural Society’s caialogue. 
Therefore, if we knew, perfectly, the con- 
stitution, and habits, and requirements of 
a European grape, yet we should be obliged 
to acquaint ourselves also with the charaec- 
ter of our own soil, climate, and vicissitudes 
of the weather, as compared also with the 
place of its suceess in Europe, before we 
could decide beforehand what is wanting 
here to secure its growth. The fact that 
winter fruits imported from the north and 
east, become fall fruits here, is probably | 
owing to the greater length and heat of our 
summers. The reason why the cherry and 
the peach are short lived here, is, perhaps, 
because the trees grow too fast. And trees 
of rapid growth do not bear w ell; they make 








swell, ey in other words, just as vegetation | s 


Irish potato crop is generally a failure, per- 
haps for the reason, partly, that there is too 
luxuriant a growth of the vixe. It is, there- 
fore, quite obvious that no eastern or Eu- 
in standard ean be taken as an infalli- 
cuide for us. Accurate knowledge of 

suils, climates, and productions, collected 

together from all parts of the country, will 

be beneticial, and any attempt of the late 

conventions to accomplish this by means of 

district committees, is deserving of encour- 

agement. : 

In regard to apple orchards, the old hab- 
it which our trees had of bearing only ev- 
ery alternate year, is now exploded by giv- 
ine the orchard suitable food and attention, 
and the same means which are employed 
to increase fructification, will also greatly 
protect the trees from the ravages of in- 

i allude to the practice of applying 
ime and ashes to the well cleaned body of 
he tree, and also to the soil at the root.— 
There are no trees in my orchard having 
the habit of bearing only every other year. 
The same practice applied to the peach, io- 
gether with an annual top pruning, will be” 
found highly beneficial, not only in protect- 
ing the healthy growth and longevity of 
the tree, but in keeping off the grub. “To 
destroy the worm, whose presence you will 
discern by the exudation of gum, pouring 
boiling hot lye around the place infested, 
will be found a very good exterminator, and 
will do the tree no injury. What we can 
do to prevent the mildew on the gooseber- 
ry, we have yet to ascertain. 

As to the curculio, that terrible enemy 
which destroys all our apricots, nectarines 
and plums, my venerable friend, David 
Thomas, of N. Y., informed me that his rem- 
edy was, to spread sheets under the trees 
every morning, as soon as the trees began 
to go out of blossom, and giving them a 
hard tap with the mallet, the insect would 
fail, and could be easily destroyed. This 
practice, continued for a few weeks, he said, 
was effectual. A gentleman upon Long 
Island (Mr. Manus) informed me of a plan 
he had adopted with perfect success He 
planted his plum trees in dwarf, six feet 
apart, fenced them in with a close board 
fenee, and paved the ground within the en- 
closure. The curculio never attacked the 
fruit within the enclosure, while that upon 
the outside was invariably destroyed. In 
this manner, 75 trees can be planted on 
one sixteenth of an acre, or 1,210 trees up- 
on an acre. 
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Lime a Means of Preventing Plant 
Wounds from Bleeding.—This year, I saved 
some fine pelargoniums from bleeding to 
death, after being eut down, by dusting 
slacked lime over the wound. It might 
have the effect of preserving other plants 
under similar eircumstances.— Gardner's 
Chronicle, 


Nothing is more casy than to magnify a 
trifling circumstance int) a serious misfor- 
tune, by saffering the m ‘rd to dwell upon it. 
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22 Messrs. Toll and Mason, at the store 
of J. Mason & Co. are agents for the Mich- 
igan Farmer at Niles, and to them new 
names may be handed in, and subscriptions 
paid. 

LF We are indebted to Hon. Titus Dort 
and Hon. Geo. R. Griswold, Senators from 
this District, for important Legislative docu 


ments— also to Hon. L. Chapman Speaker 
of the House. 








BF We hope those who design to send in 
new name: f r the present volume of the Far- 
mer, (and we know of many such,) will 
transmit them with as little delay as_prac- 
ticable. One man told us lately that he 


and had a fair prospect of obtaining them, 
but while he delayed a little, another step- 
ped in, and persuaded them to subscribe 
for an eastern paper; one of those trashy 
publications, whose merits we have had oc- 
casion to speak of in former numbers.— 
Thus, while the friends of the Farmer sleep, 


the enemy sows tares. 
P. S. We have just received two batches 
of names. Keep the ball rolling. 


About Trifles. 

The Prairie Farmer complains that we 
have taken a retrograde step in changing 
the form of the Farmer, which, previous to 
its enlargement, he says, was “in a civil- 
ized shape.” Look again, Mr. P. F.—look 
scrutinizingly (for you can if you try) and 
you will see that the shape is precisely the 
same that it was before the enlargement— 
that instead of its having been thrown in- 
to the uncouth form of a quarto, as charged, 
its former proportions have been most 
scrupulously preserved, so that it has the 
singular merit of having grown large, with- 
out growing out of proportion, which is the 
objection to a quarto. Its pages now con- 
tain as much matter as a quarto, without 
its deformity. As we have said, the P. F. 
generally “hits the nail on the head,” but 
we will venture to say, that there are not 
ten men West of the Alleghany mountains 
who would not testify, that the Michigan 
Farmer is vastly better looking than it was 
before its enlargement, for the reason that 
while all its original features have been 
preserved, there is added the dignity which 
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Agricultural Socicties—State 
Organization. 
Much has been said in the Farmer of 


late, in reference to the organization of ag- 
ricultural societies. The remarks made 
have looked to those larger organizations 
which only contemplate an annual meeting 
for exhibition &c. And it is in the high- 
est degree desirable, that such associations 
should exist in every considerable county 
in the state, and that these should be sub- 
sidiary to an organization of a more general 
character, embracing the entire state. It 
is moreover desirable, that these local and 
general organizations should be simultane- 
ously instituted, or as nearly so as may con- 
sist with the circumstances of the case. 
So will they mutually act and re-act upon 
each other, and this mutual action and re- 
action is in a manner necessary to impart 
that vital energy, without which neither 
will be likely to exist long, with any degree 
of efficiency. It is a part of the appropriate 
business of the state society to infuse vigor 
into the local associations where they exist, 
and organize them where they do not, its 
own efficiency being entirely dependant 
upon theirs. 

There will moreover be a spirit of emu- 
lation excited among the different counties 
to see which shall show off the best at the 
State Fair. And it was for lack of some 
such stimulus as this, and the fostering 
care of a parent socicty, that the county 
societies which were organized at an early 
day in our state, never accomplished any 
thing. And we will venture the predic- 
tion, that should there be no state organi- 
zation to put life and energy into our coun- 
ty associations, most of them will very soon 
be numbered among the things that were. 

Is it not desirable then, that we should 
have a state organization as speedily as 
possible? The plan proposed by Mr. Snow 
in our last, for raising the necessary funds, 
is entirely feasible. It is the very plan 
which has furnished the entire means by 
which that mighty engine for good, the 
New York State Agricultural Society, has 
been sustained in its operations hitherto. 
Why then should we not have a general 
organization without delay? No aid is 
asked from the state; no law is needed to 
give it efficiency. All that is needed to 
ensure success, is that there be efficiency 
in its officers. 

In regard to the advantages of agricul- 
tural societies in the general, see a good 
article on the subject, on another page, by 





arises from an increase of stature. 


Mr. Betts. 


March 15. 








SS, 
Farmer’s Clubs—What are they 
for? 


Why have we not heard from any of the 
Farmers’ clubs which have been organize 
in different parts of the state? What have 
they been doing during these long wint, 
evenings? Have they had regular mea, 
ings? And if so, did they have any dj 
cussions? Has there been any comparing 
of notes—any valuable information eliciteq? 
Surely, surely, if those who compose thes 
clubs, have “ put their heads together ang 
told each other what they know,” they; 
must have been some ideas struck oy 
which would be useful to others.  Thes 
clubs, wherever they exist, are made up of 
the most intelligent men in the community, 
and it would be strange indeed, if in al 
their talk, nothing of interest to others 
should be dropped. 

Why then has nothing been commuii- 
cated for the Farmer? Are these clubs 
formed on the selfish principle—and fe¢! 
they no interest in the diffusion of informa. 
tion which is important to the welfare o 
their fellow men—no concern for the on. 
ward progress of the great cause of agr: 
cultural improvement? If so, they are w- 
worthy the name they bear. One of the 
prime objects of such an association, shoul! 
be, not simply to “do good to those who d 
good to you.” Even the Pharisees did the 
same. And the association which lifts its 
aspirations no higher,is a govelling concer 
at the best, and no high and noble achieve. 
ments are to be looked for from sucha 


quarter. Cana clean thing come out of 

an unclean? Who ever heard of sucha 
ke | 

thing ? 


If then, any thing good and useful has 
been brought to light by any of these clubs 
during the past winter, it certainly stands 
them in hand to communicate it forthwith 
for the Farmer, if they would relieve them- 
selves from adiscreditable imputation. One 
of two things must be true—either they 
have been the means of eliciting valuable 
information, or they have not. If not,fthen 
they ought immediately to disband, rather 
than waste their time fornothing. If they 
have clicited such information, and persist 
in keeping it to themselves, they ought 
forthwith to shift their title, and no longer 
call themselves “ Farmers’ Clubs.” It is 
& prostitution of that honored name, and 
we would propose as a substitute, “the 
Niggards’ Club.” The great design of 4 
“Farmers’ Club” is to revolutionize the 
community—to operate as leaven to leaven 





the whole lump—to enlighten the ignor- 
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ant, reclaim the wayward, and guide the 


enquiring. And this is the very way for 
the members of the club to get the creat- 
est benefit to themselves, for it they set out 
with the determination to accomplish such 
results, they will see the necessity of quali- 
fying themselves for the task, and thus they 





will reap a far richer harvest for themsclves 
than if they had kept themselves cooped 
up within the narrow circle of their own 
selfish interests. “There is that witholdeth 
and it tendeth to poverty.” One part of 
the duty of these clubs should be to get 
agricultural publications into the hands of 
those who have no suitable appreciation of 
such things, as the readiest way to make 
them what they should be. 

We have spoken, in the preceding article 
of the mutual dependence of state and 
county agricultural societies upon each 
other, and especially of the importance of 
the former as a means of infusing life and 
energy into the latter. On the other hand, 
it may be said, that the organization of 
Farmers’ clubs would have an equally hap- 
py effect upon both county and state or- 
ganizations. Suppose, that instead of there 
being only here and there a club, far dis- 


tant from each other, they were so numer- 


ous as to join and intermingle, so as to cover 
the entire area of our population, think you 
that county and state organizations would 
not be sustained with comparative ease, 
and be able to accomplish results which in 
the existing state of things, cannot be hoped 
for? How important then, that these mi- 
hor Organizations, so essential, not only to 
the mutual improvement of those who com- 
pose them, but to the great interests of the 
cause of agricultural improvement, should 


jbe greatly multiplied among us. Let the 


leading agriculturists in every neighborhood 
7in our Peninsula, look to this matter. 


We were about to stop, but we cannot 
dismiss the subject without reiterating our 


>appeal. We have no language to express 


our sense of the importance of the subject. 


7Schools may be established for the young, 


: and thus they may be initiated into the 


mysteries of the art. Bnt as for the race 
ol agriculturists now upon the stage, they 
Faust die without hope, unless some other 
;means can be provided. And these means 


they have at their command, and they have 
only to avail themselves of them, to become 
“wise in their generation.” Let them but 


$e brought together in these clubs, get 


them to talking over their affairs, and inter- 
hanging views upon the various subjects 


spirit of emulation begin to stir within them, | 
and the spirit of improvement will begin to! 
wake up, and the husbandman, instead of| 
| being a mere drudge, performing his daily 
toil as a task, without thought and without | 
reflection, will b ‘come a ti inking bh ing, | 
and in a manner the master spirit of the 
elements in the midst of which he “ moves| 
And what a different| 
He starts 
up as from the slumbers of the tomb, “into 


and has his being.” 
being he is from what he was! 
newness of life,” and is introduced into a 
new world. Old things have passed away, 
and he sees with new eyes, hears with new 
ears, and acts from new and unwonted im- 
pulses. Previously there was little of him 
but the animal, and little was expected of 
him but to eat and drink, perform his daily 
toil, and lie down to sleep. But he has 
been introduced into the intellectual world, 
into a higher state of being, and the higher 
faculties of his nature, which had been par- 
alized by inaction, are brought into easy 
play, and henceforth are allowed their ap- 
propriate ascendancy. Not more improved 
is the condition of an insect, which bursts 
the shell which confined it in its chrysilis 
state, takes wings, and roams abroad amid 
the new world of objects which open upon 
its vision. 

Not but that there are multitudes of far- 
mers, who do not belong to such clubs, 
that are intelligent, thinking men, There 
are such in almost every considerable 
neighborhood. But they are so few, and 
the materials around them, are of such a 
character, that they have frequently been 
discouraged from attempting any organiza- 
tion of the kind. But let them not fold 
their arms in despair. If no more than two 
or three can be got together, let them or- 
ganize, and then agitate, and agitate, and 
agitate, until the stagnant mass around 
them has been worked into a perfect fer- 
mentation, and, depend upon it, good will 
come out of it. The fumes of ignorance 
will be worked off, and the turbid mass 
become clear, by slow degrees, and one af- 
ter another will give in his adhesion to the 
cause. Try it—try i. 





LZ It does us good to learn from various 
quarters, that our efforts to give them a 
paper of an elevated character, are duly 
appreciated by our subscribers. With not 
a few, the Horticultural Department, under 
the auspices of Mr. Holmes, possesses much 
interest. One thing is certain: the more 
our subscribers do for us, the more we will 





which come under consideration: let the| 





do for them. 


Going Mad. 
We learn from a gentleman who has 
travelled through nearly every part of the 
State during the winter, that the gold fe- 


iver is Making sad work among our farmers. 


We had supposed, that but here and there 
one would be likely to be carried off by 
this strange disorder. But we learn that, 
not only the premonitory symptoms of the 
disease have appeared in a great number 
of cases, but that in not a few, it has made 
such progress as to defy all attempts to save. 
In the last stages, an absolute delirium 
prevails, and you might as well reason with 
the whirlwind and the storm, as with them. 

We learned from our informant, that 
many farmers are disposing of their farms 
and other property, at half price, to get 
the means to take them to California—far- 
mers who are pleasantly situated, and in 
the enjoyments of all the comforts of a 
happy home. These men are in the delir- 
ious stage, and may as well be given over 
as hopeless cases. 

P. S. Since writing the above, we have 
seen another individual who has recently 
travelled extensively in the interior, and he 
fully confirms the account above given. 
He says that companies are forming in al- 
most every little village, and that those 
who compose them are disposing of their 
property at any price which will enable 
them to get to California. He mentioned’ 
the case of one man, a farmer in Calhoun 
Co., who had disposed of a farm of eighty 
acres, about half of it being under improve- 
ment, and having a good house and barn 
upon it, for two hundred and fifty dollars, 

The St. Joseph’s Co. Advertiser, notices 
the organization of five companies in that 
county alone. One is about to start from 
Centerville, with twenty yoke of oxen. 
Companies are also forming at Sturgis, 
Nottowa, Colon, and Leonidas in that 
county. 

Literary Miscettany, AND WestTERN 
ApvertisErR.—This is the title of a new 
monthly publication, of 32 pages, octavo, 
tastefully got up; J. K. Wellman & Co, 
Editors and publishers, issued from this of- 
fice, Garrett & Geiger printers. The above 
publication is of a different order from those 
miscalled literary papers from the east, of 
which we have heretofore spoken. It ap- 


pears to be 7 conducted, and filled with 
instructive and useful family reading.— 
Price fifty cents a year. 





#2 Movements are making at Lansing 
for the formation of a State Agricultural 
Societe. 
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Still More Light Wanted. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Isuam: Sir: I shall send you one 
dollar enclosed in this letter, to pay for the 
present volume of the Farmer. 1 learn 
from your paper that your correspondents 
give you much praise, and I do not say un- 
deservedly. We learn in the good old book, 
that “a good name is rather to be chosen 
than gold or silver; yet I think it will not 
pay for paper and printing, as gold and sil- 
ver will. 


I think that you told us at the com- 
mencement of your editorialship, that you 
intended to give each class of your readers 
a reasonable share of attention. I have 
been led to partly recollect a certain cir- 
cumstance IT have read of somewhere in 
ancient history, where six men were wanted 
for some important service to their country, 
and a seventh one that was not elected was 
made to rejoice to think that there were 
six men found more worthy than himself. 
Perhaps I might, with the same propriety, 
rejoice that such ignorant, unlearned men 
as myself, have become so scarce, that you 
have given each class their due share, for 
{ think I am a friend to well informed men. 


You have told us not long since, that 
there was 8 or 10 Ibs. of butter in 100 Ibs. 
of hay, and a like quantity in 100 lbs. of 
yellow corn meal; but as you have told us 
of no new process to obtain it, we yet have 
to practice the old way, feed it to the cows, 
milk and churn to get it. You have also 
told us that all animal and vegetable sub- 
stanees are made up, fed, and supported by 
three kinds of gin, and one other material. 
If you would tell us what kind of gin, and 
how to proceed to get more wheat accord- 
ing to the straw, you would confer on us a 
great favor. We live on level, rich timber- 
ed land. As for other crops, we have no 
reason to complain, considering the culture 
we give our land.* 


I have tried several of the experiments 
that have been recommended in the Farm- 
er, but not sufficiently to form an opinion 
that would warrant me to recommond them 
to others as yet, except the sowing of corn 
for fodder. I have tried that twice, and 
got the greatest growth I think that I ever 
have seen. I sowed the 10th and 12th of 
June, on land that was clean and rich, lit- 
tle less than three bnshels to the acre, 
white flint corn. I plowed the ground ear- 
ly, and let it lie until I thought best to sow, 
and then harrowed and sowed and plowed 
in with a corn plow, and then harrowed 





again. There needs to be great care in 
Yours, with respect, 
Feurx Houprince. 
Raisin, March 2d, 1849. 
*We would inform our friend, that we 
never expected that he would live to see 


covering. 


the day when he would be able to extract 
his butter directly from his hay, and thus 
be saved the slow and tedious process he 
describes. And although “some things can 
be done as well as others,” yet they cannot 
be done without the proper apparatus, and 
such experimental knowledge of the subject 
as onr farmers, with the facilities now at 
their command, cannot attain. But never- 
theless, is it a matter of no interest to them 
to know that such things can be done by 
any body any where? 

The three kinds of “gin,” spoken of by 
our friend, we suppose to be oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, and that other material 
we suppose to be carbon. It is in fact true, 
that both muscular and woody fibre, which 
makes up the bulk of animals and vegeta- 
bles, are made up of the two former and 
the latter, viz: oxygen, hydrogen and car- 
bon, the two former in the exact propor- 
tion in which they exist in water; that is, 
all animal and vegetable substances are 
composed chiefly of carbon (charcoal) and 
water. And is this a matter of no interest 
to the farmer, although he may not be able 
to turn it to practical account? If, how- 
ever, he will be at the pains te look into 
the subject, and thoroughly to understand 
it, our word for it, he will find his account 
in it. 

In regard to the cause of the unadapted- 
ness of our friend’s land to wheat, it can- 
not be fully ascertained, without an analy- 
sis of the soil. It is probably owing toa 
deficiency of certain elements, and a super- 
abundance of others. If we were to enter- 
tain a conjecture on the subject, from the 
description given, we should say that there 
was probably a deficiency of silica, (sand,) 
and lime. 

There is one thing, however, which is 
pretty certain to our mind, viz: that thor- 
ough draining would vastly increase the 
adaptedness of that kind of land to wheat, 
or any other crop. Whether water stands 
on a portion of the land or not a part of the 
year, there is no doubt that there is a wet 
sub-soil, and the drier it can be made the 
more it will produce. 

We are well aware that our farmers have 
generally acted upon the mistaken notion, 
that swamps only needed draining. But 





a 


let friend H. try the experiment upon 
a portion of his land, and if he does not re. 
alize profit enough from it to pay a goo} 
interest on his outiay, we will engage to 
refund him his money. The drains should 
be made two feet deep, and near enough 
to make the land dry. They should be 
partly filled, either with stone, or brus) 
that will pack down, and covered. Try it 
and see if you do not have more wheat jn 
proportion to your straw. Try it. 





Proper Time for Cutting Timber, 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Isuam: It was stated in a late nun. 
ber of the Farmer, that timber intended 
for durability, should be cut in the fore 
part of winter. In an article published 
some years since in the Albany Cultivator, 
it was stated that two vessels were built at 
Charleston, S. C., one of timber cut in June, 
and the other of timber cut in the winter, 
I think in February. The one made of the 
timber cut in June, lasted twice as long as 
the other. The reason assigned for the 
rapid decay of the timber cut in the winter, 
was that on the approach of cold weather 
in autumn, the sap which in the summer 
is in the albumen of the wood recedes to- 
wards the centre; hence timber cut in the 
winter has more sap in the solid part of it 
than in the summer; and timber cut in the 
summer would have its solid part compar- 
atively dry, as the sap would be in full cir. 
culation in the albumen. I am inclined 
to think the summer the best time to cut 
timber designed for durability. The 1a- 
ned seems to be a philosophicil 

Ger. C. 


son assig 
one.* 

Avon, Feb. 28th, 1849. 

*The article in question, was taken from 
the American Agriculturist, and we intend. 
ed to have appended a note to it, at the 
time, stating our conviction, that the sum- 
mer season, and not winter, nor spring, Wa 
the proper time for cutting timber. _ Inthe 
second number of the last volume of the 
Farmer, will -be found an article headed, 
“Tmportant hints to Horticelturists,” «. 
which gives a still more philosophical view 
of the matter, than was given by the Cul 
tivator.—Ep. 

P. 8. In a subsequent number of the 
Agriculturist, a correspondent of that val: 
uable journal says, in allusion to the artic! 
in question, that an experience of forty 
years has convinced him that timber cutis 
ihe month of August will last longer th 
that cut in any other month, He says ! 
has rails now forty years old, the timbe 
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for which was cut in that month, while riifla lit, or ee Mr. C oolitre has a very curious 


which were made from timber cut in Feb-| 
ruary, lasted only ten or twelve years. 


should presume, that cutting the timber | 


during any of the summer months would 
be about the same thing.—Eb. 





ge The following exhibts the right 
spirit. We have but few such men on our 
jist as Mr. E. Would that there were 
more; our task would then be easy. 

Climax, Feb. 7, 

Mr. Isnam: Dear Sir: I have written to 
the secretary of the Kalamazoo Co. Agri- 
cultural Society to endeavor to stimulate 
him to do something for the Farmer; at 
least, to furnish the doings of the Society 
for publication. I have also endeavored to 
stimulate the friends of Agriculture, and 
shall continue so to do as I have an oppor- 
tunity, not only to take the Farmer them- 
selves, but to encoucage others to do so ; 
for the circulating of agricultural papers is 
the surest way to make the farmer what 
he ought to be, that he may aspire to rise 
the scale of being in, and claim his place 
among the statesmen of our common coun- 
try; and as the farmers are far the most 
numerous class of citizens, it is due to them 
that they claim and use the power that be- 
longs to them, and not allow the minority 
to sway the scepter much longer. And 
how, I would ask, is this to be done, if not 
by disseminating through the agricultural 
press, such information as is calculated to 
make the farmer what he should be, to 


1849. 


| stimulate him to excel in his occupation, 


and become thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the soil, that he may learn to 
cultivate it with advantage? And I fond- 
ly hope that the sound will continue to 
echo through the land, until our legislators 
shall be forced to lend a helpihg hand, un- 
til agricultural schools shall be established, 
and the youth of our land be taught the 
science of Agriculture. 

I hope, sir, that if you happen west again, 
that you will make it convenient to visit 
Climax, as we much need the stimulating 
influence of men of science to direct us.* 


I noticed some remarks of yours relative 
to the practice of Mr. Coolige, of Niles, in 
rasing clover. I believe the idea you in- 
tended to convey, was that Mr. Coolige 
Ploughed in his seed. Now, if Mr. Coolige 
always ploughed in ripe clover, it will an- 
swer, as the heads will stick out sufficiently 
to seed the land; but if you meant to con- 
vey the idea of ploughing under clean seed, 
I think there must be some mistake about 





soil; for with us on Climax, clover seed 


We | ploughed under with 2 good furrow, would 


not vegetate any more than gravel stones.+ 
Our practice is to sow and leave the seed 
near the surface, or drag but lightly. 
Yours, with respect, 
Srepuen Ecprep. 

Here follows a string of new names. 

*We shall try to do so. 

#Will Mr. Coolige reply to this? 


pears that Mr. Coolige’s method has been! 


practiced with equal success by others.— 
See the communication from David Brown, 


Esq., which appeared in No. 4, (Feb. 15,)| 


1e present volume. Mr. B. lives, we 
of the t vol Mr. B. |} 


believe five or six miles south of Battle! 


Creek. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Agricultural Societies. 

Mr. Isuam: 


words in favor of the immediate formatic mn | 
in the several coun- 


of agricultural societies 
ties of our State. And here allow me to 
remark, that I bespeak for your able cor- 
respondent, J. Snow, Esq., the ready con- 
currence of every intelligent reader of the 
Farmer, in the views expressed in his arti- 
cle on “Legislative aid to Agriculture.” I 
had long contemplated that subject, and 
am glad an able hand has broken ground. 
Let us inquire what are the advantages 
of agricultural societies ? First, they 
bring together an amount of talent and ex- 
perience, from which every one, thus asso- 
ciated, may derive some valuable informa- 
tion, in relation to his occupation, whether 
he be a farmer or mechanic. 
Second, At their shows are 
valuable and improved stock, implements, 
domestic manufactures; all the various ar- 
and convenience, 


exhibited 


ticles of comfort are 
brought up for exhibition; in the reports 
of committees, the manner of improving 
stock, of making the different articles of 
domestic use; of the most improved mode 
of cultivating the different kinds of farm 
produce; of the results of successful cul- 
tivation, derived from the practice and ac- 
tual experience of members;—all this is 


laid before the public, and an amount of 


information and facts are thus obtained, 
and made servicable, that could not be ob- 
tained in any other way, and which must 
redound to the interest of the whole farm- 
ing—yes, to the entire community. For| 
see the practical operation of all this: eve- 
ry farmer, and every farmer’s wife have) 
begun to think: the farmer will no \onger 


maintain on his premises, at 2 ruinous ex- 


It ap-| 


Permit me to say a few) 


bie-headed, hellow- backed, 


long-shanked, 


ipense, those 


light-rumped, big-shinned 
animals; his fleeces must be improved, his 
fattened, (Gf he 
1d sold, and with the pro- 
and more valuable breed ob 


ean no longer use the old crotch 


swine must be can raise 
corn enough,) ar 
ceeds, a new 
tained: he 
drag, with its 14 inch teeth; he must have 


an improved harrow, such as he has seen 


‘at the show, 
ral paper, that he has been induced to take 


or pictured in some agricultu- 


since becoming a member of the agricultu- 
pees Ce ees 
ral society. 
| And it is the same in reference to his 
cultivation. Every thing wears a new as- 
And improvement once begun, it 


| pect. 
But I have not enumerated 


' cannot stop. 
| one-half the advantages accruing directly 
‘or indirectly, from agricultural societies. 

I have said nothing of the elevated ope- 
ration of mind—moving now in an enlight- 
ened channel—the formation of a Social 
League. by thus mingling together, which 
now, no emergency can destroy. Associa- 
ited political parties may be dissolved, and 
their elements scattered ; 
crumble like the hopes of the children of 
Paradise, to the dust, but the league of 
farmers will remain, a monument of 
|during worth; containing the elements of 


governments may 


en- 





all improvement, it gives direction and 
character to the most important temporal 
interest of the human race. 

But I designed, on the outset, to say a 
few words on the subject of legislative ‘aid, 
in forming agricultural societies. 

It will not be denied, that it is a subject 
well worthy the consideration of our State 
and National Governments? Surely, after 
having “established justice and secured the 
blessings of liberty,” nothing can be more 
appropriate, and essential, than to turn its 
pow erful ene ries to promote the great in- 
terest, in which its people are essentially 
engaged, and to which our State is so emi- 
nently and peculiarly adapted. 

Then look at its importance! It feeds, 
clothes, sustains all—is the foundation of 
all commerce or exchange—and with ten 
thousand voices it claims the aid of govern- 
ment! 

The farmers of this Peninsula State 
simply ask their Legislature to appropriate, 
on evidence, some reasonable sum to each, 
and every Agricultural or Horticultural 
Society that is or may be formed in the 
State; that their labor may become pleas- 
anter and more successful, and its true ob- 
ject secured, that their social condition may 
be improved and enlarged; and withal, 
‘that we may be enabled to rise one step in 
| the seale of bei ing, and transmit a valuable 
\legacy to the coming generation. This is 
| what the farmers of Mic higan ask for, and 


this is what they must have. 
Cuas. Betts. 
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For the Michigan Farmet. f 
Experiment with Unburnt Brick. 
Mr. Isuam:—Having become a subscri- 
ber for the present volume of your paper 
for the first time, and seeing that you de- 
sire information upon any subject of im- 
portance to community, | take the liberty 
to send you an account of the method I 
adopted to build me a house. I got the 
first idea of it from the report of the com- 
missioner of the Patent Office. 

In the spring of 1845, I made me a box 
12 inches icng, 6 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, vented Jike a brick mould. JI then 
took a wheelbarrow iad of clay from the 
edge of an intervale meadow, adjoining the 
bank where it was sendy, and another of 
sand from the bank mixed with gravel, and 





made mortar, or mud as the brick maker 
would say, of the clay and sand in different 
proportions, filled my box, and turned it 
out upon a board to dry. My object was 
to discover how the clay and sand must be 
proportioned to make the strongest un- 
burned brick, or dobes, as they are called; 
also to have them dry without too many 
of them cracking in two, in drying; likewise 
to satisfy myself whether they would pos- 
sess strength and hardiness sufficient to 
support the great weight of the walls, and 
roof of the building, without bursting as- 
sunder. After a few experiments, I found 
they possessed more strength than I had 
supposed. I ventured to make a tempor- 
ary brick yard, by plowing and scraping 
the sand over the meadow, which made a 
very nmeven one, and caused many of the 
dobes to break in two, but by keeping the 
parts together they answered as well as 
any. : 

The mud may be made by treading ina 
pit with oxen, or any way that is practised 
at any of our brick yards. If there are 
gravel stones in the material, it matters not, 
even should it be lime which is so injurious 
to burned brick. The best dobes I made 
had a great proportion of gravel, with only 
about clay enough to fill up the vacancies 
between them, as they did not shrink in 
drying, like sand and clay, and are not so 
liable to crack. A little experience will 
teach a man how to proportion the mate- 
rial: if there is too much clay they will 
crack in drying, especially should they dry 
very fast: if too much sand, they may not 
adhere sufficiently to support the weight of 
the walls, though I found no such difficul- 
ty, and do not apprehend much danger of 
their lacking strength. Two men will ay- 





team to make the mud, anda hand to 
shovel the mud on the table when striking. 
My mould held two dobes, side by side. 
It is necessary the mould for one dobe 
should be filled with a single clod of mud, 
or they will split where the clods join. 
When they haye lain in the yard one day, 
they will generally do to turn on the edge, 
which ought to be done as soon as they are 
hard enough to bear it without settling, as 
they dry then without cracking. In two 
or three days they will do to hake up as 
brick makers do, and cover with a board, 
in a few days more, they will be dry enough 
to pile, or lay in the wall. Coarse sand or 
gravel is better in my opinion than fine 
sand, though I do not consider it a very 
nice point. I believe the material may be 
found on almost any 80 acre lot of land fit 
for a cultivated farm. I laid my walls ina 
weak mortar of beg lime and coarse sand, 
though I know not why mortar made of the 
same material will not do to lay the dobes 
with. It does not require the skill of a pro- 
fessed brick maker, for neither myself or 
either of my hands, had ever had an hour’s 
experience in the business, and my son, 
who moulded nearly all of them, had never 
seen a brick mould in his life. I made my 
dobes or brick before harvest. The stone 
laying on a field of wheat, I could not get 
them, hence did not break ground for my 
cellar until after harvest. The house is 
29 by 36 feet on the ground. The cellar 
walls contain 130 perch of stone, being very 
thick, with one cross wall, and 7 feet high, 
being carried up to the top of the lower 
floor timbers, to prevent moisture from ris- 
ing. 

It is but a short job to lay up the body 
of the house. My mason observed, when 
he got the chimnies topped out, he had 
had more for many a stack of chimnies than 
it cost to build that house. The walls are 
13 feet high, and it took 8000 dobes to 
build the house, and 1000 more of the size 
of common brick to level up where the tim- 
bers are put in. I plastered upon the walls 
inside and out, and they were dry so that 
I moved into it before the 25 of December. 
There was a rough coat of weak mortar 
made of bog lime and coarse sand put on 
the outside that fall, in which situation it 
remained, in consequence of sickness, until 
a year from the next spring, when I had a 
coat of cement, as it is called, put on, com- 
posed of stone lime, coarse sand, and one 
and a half barrels water lime, and colored 
and penciled it off like a cut stone house, 








erage about 500 per day, with the use of a 


and some have thought it was really such 


an one, and that the cost must have Sine 
immense, there being no stone fit for cute 
ting within many miles. In fact I consider 
it better than either stone or burned brick, 
as it conducts neither heat, frost or mois. 
ture, and I think it is as durable as {he 
earth upon which it stands, unless syp. 
dered by violence. It is the most temper. 
ate dwelling I ever was acquainted with. | 
built a smoke house of some dobes tha 
were left the same fall I built my dwelling 
so late that they froze up before it coulj 
be finished, and they were simply covered 
over with a board until spring, when the 
walls were finished, and the roof put on, 
which [ allowed to jut over like a cornice 
at the ends, and I left a pretty long eve 
It then stood another year before any out. 
side covering whatever was put on the walls 
which made two winters and one summer. 
It stood exposed to the weather, without 
suffering the least injury from frost or wet, 
or both combined, as some apprehended, 
and I believe it would have stood many 
years without any covering at all. There 
was another house built in our town, the 
season after, in the same way, with which 
the owner is as well pleased, as I am with 
mine. There has been a meeting hous 
built at the village of Saline, the seas 
past, of the same material, the walls of 
which stand naked this winter, as I am in- 


formed. 
I calculate the cost of the dobes abou 


equal to that of common brick at $1,00 per 
1000 on the spot for bnilding. My house 
has now stood more than three years. | 
cannot discover any symptoms of failure or 
decay, any more than of any brick or stone 
house. It requires a good foundation, bet 
ter than is generally considered necessary, 
for a wood house. The weight of the wall 
is great, hence the need of good walls ur- 
derneath. Care ought also to be taken t 
prevent moisture rising from the earth. 
There have been many people to exam 
ine the building, and they are generally 
pleased with it. I think it will be imitated 
by many in a few years. This was the 
first built in the state. The wary are wait: 
ing the test of time upon the experimen! 
On account of the great amount of com 
mon labor, that may be applied to such 4 
building, it is as cheap as a wood how? 
well painted, at first cost. And if we take 
into the account, durability and temper 
ture, if we allow nothing for the appearanc’: 
the ballance is in favor of the unburt 


brick house. Besides fire could make bu! 
slow progress through such a building 
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the roof, to be sure, may take fire as easy 


as any other, but there is no hollow walls, 
or dry siding for the fire to spread through. 
The agent of the insurance company in- 
sured my house at cost, that is, cost of ma- 
terial and mechanical labor, saying it was 
worth 50 per cent more than that. 


eke er ag 


PirrsFieLpD, Washtenaw Co., }. 
February 20th 1849. { 


B. Homes. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sowing Corn for Fodder. 

Mr. Evrror—Let those who have not 
, plenty of good hay, or even if they have, 
ry the expedient of sowing corn for fodder. 
believe that any one who will try it for 
me season, Will not consent to be without 
orn hay, and expect to get his stock 
hrough the winter in the best and cheap- 

{ way, 

In the summer of 1847, I sowed about 

of an acre, merely to try the experiment, 


t the rate of about 40 kernels to the foot}: 


n drills 24 feet apart. I marked with a 
low for the drills, marking two inches deep, 
pwed the corn and covered it with a har- 
pw, passing lengthwise of the drills. It 
eived no after cultivation as it deserved. 
| cultivator or small drag, should have 
en passed between the rows as soon as 
was fairly up, But it soon covered the 
ound with a thick and beautiful drapery 
green. I cut it with a corn knife, laid 
in small bunches, left it in this situation 
four days, bound and put it in stooks 
eight bundles. There it remained for 
cht weeks. I then drew it into the barn, 
tit was so full of juice and sugar that a 
of it fermented and became mouidy. 
he rest of it put in another place kept 
ight and as sweet as molasses to the very 
bof the tassle. I need not say that hor- 
cattle and sheep ate it ravenously. It 
buld be cut when the tassle is fully out. 
having this we can adopt a variety in 
ding, so agreeable to man and beast. 
Cuas. Borrts. 
Burr Oax, February, 1849. 





Stretches in Sheep. 

Mr. Hardy, of Oseola, Livingston Co., be- 
$ in our office the other day, remarked 
tone remedy for the stretches not men- 
ned among those given in the last num- 
of the Farmer, had proved an effectual 
, When seasonably applied. It consist- 
simply in driving about the sheep af- 
ed with the disease, so as to exercise 
m somewhat violently. 


f: 


LADIES? DE Pp ARTMENT. 


Good Nature—One cannot im: agine any 
quality of the human mind, whence great 
er adyanta ives can arise to socie ty than good 
nature; that man is a social being, 
not made for solitude, but conversation. 
Good nature not only lessens the sorrows of 
life, but increases its comforts. Tt is more 
agreeable than be auty, oF 


Sce ing 


even wit. It 
gives a pleasing e xpression to the counten- 
ance, aud indact esa multitude of the most 
amiable It is, indeed, 
origin of all society. Were it not for good | 
nature, men could not exist together, 
hold intercourse with one another.  For| 
this reason, man invented that species of| 
artificial urbanity, called 


observations. 


good nature, for what is it but the reducing | 
into a system affability, complaisance, and! 
easiness of temper? Good nature is an| 


an explicable way, and which discovers it- | 
self in universal benevolence to the whole | 
creation. In it lies the foundation of all! 
generous feeling to our neighbors, and of| 
sympathy with every member of the human 
family. It is a portion of that love which 
is the attraction of the mental universe. 
It possesses a power, the progre 'ssion of 
which will gradually banish slavery, tyran-| 
hy, war, disease and viec, from the world, 
and unite man in one great brotherhood. 


> 





A Sister’s Duty and Infilne nCce.—A_ SIS- | 
ter! This is one of the most tender and | 

endearing appellations in our language, and | 
the relationship is one from which fie 
some of the gentlest and most affectionate | 
sympathies which soften and sweeten the 
intercourse of the family circle. 

Whatever be the cause of the difference, 
it very often happens that the sisters of a 
family are more virtuous, pious, amiable, 
and exemplary in all respects, than the 
brothers. And no one ean fail of observ- 
ing and rejoicing in that benign and pow- 
erful influence which many exeert| 
over their reckless and wayward brothers. 
Sometimes the only earthly hope of a 
young man is in the genial and plastic in- 
fluence of an interesting and affectionate 
sister. For her sake and under her influ- 
ence, he will abstain from vices, which, but |! 

for that auspicious influence and regard, 
would diserace her and ruin himself: and 
will do things for his own advantage, which 
were it not for her example, satisfaction, 

and gentle persuasions, he would never do. 


sisters 


The Two Sexes.—Man mab be initia- 
ted into the varieties and my steries of nee- 
dle-work; taught to have patience with the 
feebleness and waywardness of infancy, and | 
to steal with noiseless step about the c ‘ham- | 
ber of the sick; and wovan might be i in-| 
structed to contend for the palm of science ;| 
to pour forth eloquence in Senates, or to, 
“wade through fields of slaughter to a) 
throne.” Yet revoltings of the soul would) 
attend this violence of nature, this abuse | 








of physical and intellectual energy: while} 


the} of 


which is nothing more than an imitation of| Prove durable 


aptitude of mind, on which objects act in| Ladice’ 


| Ww ho Se 


the be auty of soci: sial or aloe word 1 be de ‘faced 
and the fountain of earthly felici ity broken. 

“ We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion 
the se xes are intended for ditfere nt Sp he ‘res 
and constructed in ¢: mformity to thei ir re- 
speetive destinations by Him who bids the 
ak, brave the fury of the tempest, and 
eternal snow. But disparity does not nec- 
essarily imply inferiority. The high places 
of the earth, with their pomp and glory, 
are indeed accessible « mly to the monarch 
ambition, or en grasp of power; yet 
‘those who pxss, with faithful and unap- 


nor| | pl auded zeal, through the humble round of 


| duty, are nos ul 
| Taskmaker’ eye,’ 


woticed by the ‘Great 
and their endowment, 


good breeding, | though ace bee Ae poverty among men, may 


riches in the kingdom of 


.| Heaven.— Mrs. Sugour ney. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 
Mr. Eprvor: I send, for insertion in your 
Department, the dedication of a 
i work just published, by Abraham Norwood, 
entitled, “The Pilerimage of a Pilgrim.” 
Iti is sincularly bi autiful, and must be a 

eet smelling savor” to the mother of 
sich ason; indeed, it is 

A Gem, 

“To her whose lap sustained him in in- 
| infaney—whose hand led him in childhood 
— whose tongue taught him in youth — 
whose lips counselled him in manhood— 
eyes beamed on him with tender- 
}ness—whose care cured him in sickness 
whose voice soothed him in sorrow—whose’ 
smiles filled him with gladness, and whose 
pure, deep, holy, ws atchful affection ever 
was, and still is, above and about him for 
j his highest good : to his beloved and hon- 
ored Mother—his only surviving parent— 
is this ‘J’/yrimage’ most respectfully dedi- 
cated, as a small tribute of the esteem andi 
affection of her absent son, 





ABRAHAM- 


There are other equally good things in’ 
this book that will repay a perusal of it. 


A Good Daughter. —-A good daughter! 
There are other ministers of love more con- 
spicuous than her, but none in which a gen- 
tler, lovlier spirit dwells, and none to which 
the heart’s warm requitals more joyfully 
respond. A good daughter is the steady 
light of her pe arent’s house. 

Her ideal is indissolubly connected with 
that of his happy fireside. She is the 
morning sunlight and evening star. The 
grace, vivacity, and tenderness of her sex, 
have their place in the mighty sway which 
she holds over his spirit. The lessons of 
recorded wisdom which he reads with his 
eyes, come to his mind with a new charm 
as blended with the beloved me lody of her 
voice. He scarcely knows weariness which 
her song doth not make him forget, or 
| gloom which is proof against the young 
brightness of her smile. She is the pride 
and ornament of his hospitality, the gentle 
nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent, 
of those numberless acts of kindness which 
are expressive proofs of love, 
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‘YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Taste for Reading.— if | were to pray 
for a taste,” says Sir John Herschell, 
“which would stand me instead under | 





every variety of circumstances and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shicld against its ills, |t 
however things may go amis and the world 
frown upon mie, it would be a taste for 
reading. 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightest 


degree as superceding or derogating from |run upwards into the lay. 


aj tilled my corn last summer. 
of steel about three inches wide and twen- 


and the point filed. 
about like light wagon tire for the land side 
I speak of it of course only as a/had the fore part twisted half way over and 

a hole made in it through which a screw is 


Horse Hoe. 
Messrs. Editors:—I will now attempt to 
lescribe a kind of horse hoe with which I 
I took a plate 


y long for the “lay”—had it sharpened 
Took a bar of iron 


Near the back 


the higher offices, and surer and stronger | part of the lay a rod is rivited on to it run- 


panoply of religious principles; but, as a 
taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleas- 
urable gratitication. 


ning nearly horizontal from it to the stand- 
ard on which the beam rests. 
Give a man this taste/a nut on each side of the standard so that 


This rod has 


aid the means of gratifying it, and you can/I can turn the lay out or draw it in at pleas- 
hardly fail of making a happy man, uuless,{/ure. Or I can make it run wide or nar- 


indeed, you put into his hands a perverse 


row as 1 choose.—The lay must be kept 


selection of books. You place him in con-|sharp by filing or grinding, and be well 


tact with the best society in every period |} 
of history; with the wisest, wittiest, with 


lished so that it will not clog. 
When it is in order it just shaves the 


the tenderest, bravest, and the purest char-| weeds off, letting them fall back’ where 
neters who have adorned humanity; you| they stood before, but dismembered from 


make him a denizen of all nations, contem-|the root. 


porary of all ages. The world has been |} 
created for him. It is hardly possible but }1 


This I find to be the finest im- 
jement I ever used; for corn when small 
t effectually kills the weeds; stirs the 


the character should take a higher and bet-| ground near the corn; draws very easy for 
ter tone from the constant habit of associa-|the horse, and I can work closer to the 
ting in thought with a class of thinkers, to}corn with this implement than with any 
say the least of it, above the average of|other implement to which I ever saw a 


humanity. It is morally impossible but |] 


that the manners should take a tinge of|nearest the corn. 


good breeding, and civilization from hav- 


1orse attached. I always run the land side 
T. P. Parker. 
Byron, Ogle county. 


ing constantly before our eyes the way in| /rarie Farmer. 
A) ‘ \ 


which the best informed men have talked 
and conducted themselves in their inter- 
course with each other. 


The Prevention of Smokey Chimneys.— 


There is a gentle |Sir Henry Hart Commissioner of Green- 


but perfectly irresistable cocrcion in a habit | wich Hospital, (Eng-) has recently patented 
mf reading, well-directed, over the whole}an invention for promoting the draught or 
ténor of a man’s character and conduct, | upward current of air in chimneys, for the 


whith is not the less effectual because it I 


purpose of insuring the draught, so that 


works insensibly, and because it is really/the smoke may always be effectually re- 


the last thing he dreams of. History is the}1 


resurrection of ages past. 





noved, and also to ventilate the apartment 


with which it may be in connection, which 
will be the case whether there is any fire 


Who is Old—A wise man will never|or not, as the action of the apparatus is 


rust out. ‘ 
breathe he will be doing something for 


himself, his neighbor or for posterity. Al-| chimney. 


As long as he can move and|produced by the wind, and is perfectly in- 
dependent of the upward current in the 


Three modifications of this ap- 


most to the last year of his life, Washing- paratus ar shown in the drawings, in the 


ton was at work. 


So were Franklin, and/tirst of which is the wheel mentioned, 


Young, and Howard, and Newton. The/placed in the centre of the chimney top, 
vigor of their lives never decayed.—No|the axis being horizontal, immediately on a 


rust marred their spirits. It is a foolish 


level with the orifice; one-half of the wheel 


idea to suppose that because we are oid | projects above, and consequently open to 


we must lie dewn and die. Who is old?|t 


he influence of the wind, while the lower 


Not a man of life and energy, not a dayjhalf is shielded from it; this wheel being 


laborer in science, art or benevolence; but} 


ery similar to the ordinary fan, and the 


he only who suffers his energies to waste} one-half being exposed, it is caused to ro- 
away, the spring of life to become motion-|tate rapidly, the whole top being mounted 
less, on whose hands the hours drag heavi-|on a central spindle, on which it turns; the 
ly, to whom all ae wear the garb of! wheel is kept to the wind by an arrow or 





a. Is he old? s 


ould not be asked;} vane, as is well understood in the ordinary 


ut is he active? can he breathe freely andj cowls. It will be evident that the fans or 


move with agility! 


There are scores of| blades on one side of the spindle will; in 


y headed men we should prefer in any | their rotation, have a downward tendency, 
important enterprise, to those young gen-| while the other will be upwards. On the 
tlemen who fear and tremble at the ap-|downward side a diaphragm is placed half 

h of shadows, and turn pale at a lion| across the chimney, in order to prevent any 





in their path. 


air being foreed downwards; the exit of 


the smoke is therefore confined to one-half 
the diameter of the chimney, the upward 
direction of the fan-blades on that side ac. 
celerating or promoting the draught therein 
—Farmer and Mechanic. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 








Inaugural Address of President 
Taylor. 

After a few introductory reinarks, tie 
new President proceeds: 

To command the Army and Navy of the 
United States—with both the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties and 
appoint ambassadors and other officeis—,, 
give to Congress information as to the state 
of the Union, and recommend such me. 
sures a8 he shall deem necessary—and ty 
take care that the laws shall be faithfully 
executed—these are the most Importais pul 
functions entrusted to the President by the ] 
Constitution, ahd it may be expected thy ie?! 
I shall briefly allude to the principles whieh Ho" 
shall control me in their execution. mat 

Chosen by the body of the people, uw. e™t 
der the assurance that my administratin 3S" 
will be devoted to the welfare of the whol af e« 
country; and not to the support of any par gmp"! 
ticular section of merely local interest, | 
this day renew the declarations I have hith- 
erto made, and proclaim my fixed dete: 
mination to the extent of my ability to sus 
tain the government in its original puri, 
and to adopt as a-basis of my public polis, 
those great republican doctrines which ca- 
stitute the streiigth of our national exis: 
ence: 

In reference to tle Army and Nar; 
lately employed with so much distinctia 
in active service, care shall be taken to» 
cure the highest condition of efficiency, ani 
in furtherance of that object, the Militay 
and Navy schools sustained by the liberal: 
ty of Congress shall receive the especial a 
tention of the Executive. As America 
freemen, we sympathise with all efforts i 
extend the blessings of civil and_politied 
liberty, but at the same time we are wart 
ed by the admonitions of history and the 
voice of our own beloved Washington toa 
stain from all entangling alliances with fi 
eign nations. In all disputes between cet 
flicting Governments, it is our interest ™ 
Jess than our duty to remain perfectly net 
tral. While our geographical position; tl 
genius of our institutions and our peop! 
and advancing spirit of civilization, and # 
so the doctrines of religion, direct us to th 
cultivation of peaceful and friendly re 
tions with all other powers, it is to be hop 
that no international questions can 1 


— ee -_ we 

























































































arise which the government, confident (ij the 1; 
its own strength and resolved to protect if™i@as favo, 
Mericay 





own first rights, may not settle by me 
negotiations; and it eminently becomes 
government like our own, founded on 
morality and intelligence of its citizens a 
upheld by their affections, to exhaust evel 
resort of honorable diplomacy before # 
pealing to arms. In the conduct of our! 






mes th 




























eign relations, I shall conform to th 
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a 
yjews, as I believe them essential to the in- 
terest and the true honor of the country. 
The appointing: power vested in the Pres- 
ident, imposes delicate and onerous duties. 
So far as itis practible to be informed, I 
shall make honesty and intelligence pre 
requisite to the bestowal of office, and the 
1 absence of either of these qnalities shall be 
deemed sufficient cause of removal. 
It shall be my study to recommend such 


e 
b constitutional measures to Congress as may 
cessary and proper to secure encour- 
be ne y and to se r 

0 


agement and protection to the great inter- 
ests of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
fuetures—to improve our rivers and har- 


"BB bors—to provide for the speedy extinguish- 
: ment of our public debt—to inforce strict 
* & accountability on the part of all officers of 
; the government, and utmost economy in all 
H public expenditures. 

* It is for the wisdom of Congress alone, 
a Mall legislative powers are vested by the 


constitution, to regulate these and other 
matters of domestic policy. I shall look 
with confidence to the enlightened patriot- 


 Biism of that body, to adopt such measures 
i of conciliation as may harmonize conficting 
ar. epnterests, and tend to perpetuate that union 
I which should be the paramount object of | 
, ur hopes and aspirations. 
i If any action on my part is calculated to 
ci promote an object so near the heart of ev- 
‘iy, eT one who truly loves his country, I will 








































ealously unite with the co-ordinate branch- 
s of government. 

In conclusion, I congratulate my fellow 
itizens on the high state of prosperity to 
hich the goodness of divine Providence 
has conducted our common country. Let 
shope for the continuance of the same 
protecting care which Jias led us from small 
beginnings to the eminence which we this 


amy, 
tion 
) 
and 


itary 

i Eeey occupy, and let us deserve that con- 
> Tait : “4 ° “ 
la gpeuance by prudence and moderation in 


ur councils—by well deserved attempts to 
ssuage the bitterness which too often 
pike unavoidable differences of opinion by 
he promulgation and practice of great and 
beral principles—by an enlarged patriot- 
m which shall acknowledge no limits but 
ose of our own wide-spread Republic. 


rican 
rts ty 
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Wart: 
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The New Cabinet. 
ec’y of State, J. M. Clayton, 


Del. 


ne e “ Treasury, Wm. M. Meredith, Pa. 
n “War, G. W. Crawford, Ga 
coe “ Navy, W. B. Preston, Va. 
nd «izome Departm’t, Thomas Ewing, 0. 
to Me. General, Jacob Collamer, Vt. 
a tt’'y General, Reverdy Johnson, Md, 
Ope pe fF a0 eo a Oe 
’ a Foreign.—By an arrival at New York 
ent (gm the 12th inst., the news from England 
ect itfmmes favorable. Cotton had advanced, and 


- mete Merican securities gone up. From Italy 
mes fgpMes the intelligence that the Pope has 
on thmeen deposed and forever debarred from 


ereising the functions of civil power, and 
publicanism has been proclaimed through- 
t Italy. In Austria, the Imperial troops 
vé suffered several defeats from the in- 
bmitable Hungarians. In France, Napo- 









on appears to be gaining in popularity. 


Immense Flood at Chicago. 
200,000 dollars worth of property de- 
stroyed. 
Cuicaco, March 12—4 P. M. 

At about ten o’clock this morning, the 
mass of ice in the South Branch gave way, 
carrying with it the bridges at Madison, ut 
Randolph and Wells Sts—in fact sweep- 
ing off every bridges over the Chicago 
River, also many of the wharfs. There 
were in Port 4 Steamboats, 6 Propellers, 
24 Brigs, 58 Schooners, 2 Sloops, and 57 
Canal Boats; most of which have been 
either totally destroyed, or seriously dam- 
aged. The moving mass of ice, Canal 
Boats, Propellors, and Vessels, were stopped 
at the foot of Clark Street, but withstood 
the pressure but a moment, crashing Ves- 
sels and falling Spars, giving note of the 
ruin which was to follow. 

A short distance below, the river was 
again dammed, below Kinzie’s Ware House. 
Here the scene was most indescribable. 
Vessels, Propellers and Steamers, were 


thrown together in the utmost confusion— | 


forming a dam across the river, which 
backed the water to an unprecedented 
height. At this point, at 111-2 A. M. 
tl 
Propellers, the Ontario and Gen. Taylor; 
two Steamboats, the Ward and Pacitic; 
the C. Y. Richmond, Whirlwind, Diamond, 
Senton, &c., all more or less injured. The 
Propeller Ontario very badly. There are 
also a number of Canal Boats sunk at this 
point. 

Should the North Branch get dammed up; 
of which there is fear, a large share of 
them must be destroyed. 
eral lives being lost—A boy was crushed 
to death at Randolph St. bridge—a little 
virl was killed by the falling of a top-mast. 
A number of men are reported to have 
lost their lives on canal boats which have 
been sunk, and upon the ice and bridges 
as it broke up. At the time of writing the 
water is rising fast and the goods are be- 
ing removed from the ware houses along 
the river. It is impossible to estimate the 
extent of the injury which has been done. 
We fear the loss of life has been much 
more than has been reported. 


1 o’clock, P. M@—The water is still ris-| 


ing. The vessels in the jam started, and 
now lay near the Light House. Upon their 
breaking away, 
almost entire. 
A gentleman who was stationed on the 
pier, informs us that a large number of the 
canal boats which were swept into the lake, 
had individuals or families on board. 
bridges over the Fox River at Elgin, St. 


Charles, and Geneva are gone; the mill-| 


dam on the same river at Yorkville and St. 
Charles do. The bridges at Rockford and 
Dixon, on Rock River, also reported gone. 

As we write, the Rochester can be seen 
in the distance, having several canal boats 
in tow. 

The Very Latest—The vessels in the 
Lake have come to anchor, but have no 
rigging. The water is falling. A great 


wy still remained; in all 28 Vessels; 2| 


We hear of sev- | 


the Wharf was carried off 


The | 


| many lives have been lost. Loss estimated 
pat $250,000, and fears that it will be in- 
jereased. No mails leave the city to-night, 
pall egress being stopped by high waters. 
P.S. The Mary is now sinkin: 


, 

> 

Newly Elected United States Senators. 
j—The Intelligencer of Monday announces 
ithe arrival in Washington of the Hon. 
| James Cooper, Senator elect from Pennsyl- 
ivania; Hon. Pierre Soule, Senator elect 
from Louisiana; Hon. James Shields, Sena- 
tor elect from WUlinois; and the Hon. 
James Whitcomb, Senator elect from In- 
diana. 
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Rosebank Nurseries. 
NEAR AMHERSTBURGH, €ANADA WEST. 


thew PROPRIETOR hee for sate a most extensive cof- 

lection of FRUIT TREES, comprising all the desira- 
bie and leading varieties, ard inelading al? the Rinds rerom- 
mended by the late Pomologiea! Conventions at Budale anc? 
New York. The stock consi-ts of Apples, Pears, warfané 
standard, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Mertasiens, Apricots, 
Quinees, foreign and native Grapes, Goovebernes, Currants, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Almonds, Chestoats, Bilberts, 
Mulberries, &e, &c. 

Specimen trees of every variety cultivated, huse beers 
| planted out, which are inostly in a bearing state, from whiel» 
sclons are cot, insuring the superior accuracy of the trees 
| grafted therefrom, é 
| Also a good assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Plants, and Bulbous Roots, including a large collection of 
| the various kinds of Roses, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, fine spe- 
jecimens of Balsum and Sprace Firs, White Cedar, Pine, Eu- 
ropean and American Mountain Ash, Silvery Leaved Abele, 
| Paonis s, Dahlias, I lips, Hyacioths, &e. &c. 

New priced catalagues wil! he sent to all post paid appli- 
cats, or canbe supplied by the undermentioned agents. 
Orders may be addressed to the subscriber, Detrait Post 
Office, or lett at Mr. Clay's varic ty store, Detrort, or at J, 
& J Dougall’s store, Windsor. 

Orders carefully pet up and delivered in Detroit, free of 
| charge ard duties, 





JAMES DOWGALL. 
Rosebank, near Amberstburgh, March 12, 1-49. 


j 


'Detroit and Oakland Hortical- 
tural Gardens, 
i tut SUBSCRIBERS offer tor sale at their Nurseriesy 
| sitcated im ‘Troy, Oakland Co., and also at Detroit, 
| wbout two miies below the city, on the river road, upon the’ 
Gov. Porter Farm, an extensive stock of Fruit and Orna~ 
j mental Trees of large sizes, crown by themselves, and prope 
j; agated mostly from bearing trees, consisting of over 125 va- 
| rieties of Apples, 60 of Pears, 25 of Cherries, 40 of Plams 
| 30 of Peaches. Nectarines, Apricots, Quninces, Grapes, 
| Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &¢. &c. Shrubbery 
and Ornamental Trees, a great variety: also 500 large sizes 
Locust) Catalogues furnished to all post paid applicants, 
addressed to us, either at Troy, or Detroit, or by applying 
at the store of H. Walker, 39, \\ oodward Avenue. 7 
HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Detroit, March 13, 1549. Late Hastings, Hubbard & Davis. 





‘A BOOK FOR EVERY BODY. 
j Cole’s American Fruit Hook. 

-| W. COLE, E-q., Editor of the New England Farmer, 

e and author of the popular work entitled The American 

Veterinarian, of which 22,000 pies have already been pob- 

lished, has, after years of patient Leber and close investiga- 
| tion, completed his great work, entitled 

Cole’s American Fruit Book: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a mure wide- 
ily extended cireulation than any similar work ever before 
| offered tu the American public. We believe so for the fol- 

lowing reasons: 
| Ist. It is a mature work and a practical one, one upon 
| which Mr. Cole has spent many years of study an! close ex 
amination, and knowing the wants of the commupity, has 
met those wants, ina plain, concise and familar manner, 
avoiding technicalities, and scientific specifications and de- 
finitions, useful only to the few he has made a work intelbi- 
gible toall. Itis emphatically 


A Pook for the Peoptc. 
2d. It will have an unprecedented s+le on acconnt of its 
Cheapness. It makes a volame of 268 el osely printed pages, 
illustrated with nearly 200 beautifully executed engravings, 
by Krown, and is sold for 50 cents, firmly boand in leather, 
and 624 cents in fancy cloth, with giltbacks. It contains full 
| directions for raising, propagating, and managing Frnit 
Trees, Shrobs and Piants, with a descripion of the best va~ 
| rietics of FRUIT, embiacing severa) new and valuable 
kinds: embellished with engravings and outlines of FRUIT 

}" "REES, and vatious other desigus. EF mphatically 

A Book for Everybody, 
As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 
This valuable work is just from the press and is now for 
sale ut our counter, and will be offered for sale by our regu- 
lar Agents throughout the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher, 

23 Cornhill, Boston. 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 


¥ k j ; HE Subscribers are now pre 
Fg 3 86 $3 — oi 31 12 known “Emporiom,” one of the largest and most com- 
Orn, UNS. vt Dutter, : 4 plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever offered in 
Oats, 25 Eggs, doz. 124 this citv. Being manufactured under their own immediate 
Rye, 3 1! Hides, Ib. Babs inspection, they _ pneu it of Baer best conga vau Ported 
f ~= ) manship and style. heir goods having been recently pur- 
Barley, 56! Wheat, bus. 6a? chased a the cemeahianelll low sriuee Bt which goods are 


Hogs, 100 lbs 3 50a4 25/ Hams, Ib. 
Apples, bush 25a50)/Onions, bu. 


. i 75 | most astonishingly low. Among their stock may be found: 

oe 8 00210 os we nen OS - 50 Broadcloth Cocks: Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed pa Blanket 

ay, ton, e ; : “* 2 | Overcoats; Cloth, Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dress and 

Wool, |b. 14a28jIndian meal, ‘* 49] Sack Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles of Cloth, 

Peas, bu, 75 Beef, do 2 00a2 50 Comieete, as nye toe Teco aed Sattinet Eyoter 

; oons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere Vests. 

Beans, 6 75a80/Lard, Ib. retail, 7 Goodyear’s India Rubber Goods, in all their varieties, to- 

Beef, bbl. 00a7 00)Honey. x 10 gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stocks, Cra- 
Pork, 10 50a11 50|Apples, dried, 75 | vats, and Hosiery, of all descriptions. 





White fish, 6 00a6 50'Peaches, do 


Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. bine thei . h 7, ved beth 

Cod fish, lb 5a53 | Herd’s grass do 1 00 at Wholesale Lowy ean eoaritin ‘whieh cont fail to give 

Cheese, a8|Flax do 75 | satisfaction. Call and satisfy yourselves, at the old store,' 
Wood, cord 2 a 25'Lime, “6 bbl 7 | corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues 





GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Arenues, 


DETROIT. 
Books and Pamphlets printed and bound to or- 
der; blanks of every description, cards, handbills, 
together with all other kinds of work in our line 
of business, will be performed with promptness 
andaccuracy. Printing done in colored inks. 
The Detroit Nursery and Garden, 
18 SITUATED ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CHI- 
CAGO TURNPIKE, ONE MILE FROM CITY HALL. 
\HE Proprietor offers for sale a good stock of 
Apple, Pear, both dwart and standard, Cher- 
ry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Plum and Quince 
trees. Grapes, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawberries, all vigorous and healthy, and 
in good order for transplanting. 
Also an extensive assortment of Ornamental 
trees and Shrubbery. Horse Chestnut, Euro- 
pean and American Mountain Ash, Alianthus, 
Pawlownia, Silver leaved Abele, Hercules Club, 
Honey Locust, Yellow Locust, Rose Acacia, 
Lilac, Snow Ball, Strawberry tree, Golden Wil- 
low, Weeping Willow, Ring leaved Willow, 
Basket illow, Altheas, Flowering Almond, 
Bush Honeysuckle, Roses, Peonies, Dahlias, a 
Jarge and beautiful assortment. Balsam Fir, 
White Cedar, Red Cedar, Chinese Arbor Vite, 
‘Norway Spruce &c. 
‘Orders for the country, well packed and deliv- 
‘ered at any part of the city free of expense. 
Detroit, March Ist, 1849. J. C. Hotmrs. 


Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American stationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &e. Ke. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


LEX, M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 

er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
‘full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
érs and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Society 





50a63 | consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of garments 


4 50 |i" apparel, will find it to their advantage to call before 


Ready Made Clothing. 


now selling in the New York and Boston markets, they are 


Persons in want of any description of Gentleman’s wear- 


_Jan.1. 


HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
New Publishing House, 
AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
ge undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 
ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and ome 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationeryand 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of books in the various departments of literature, 
aud where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) l.aw, Menicat and TuHeoLocica, Works, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and laper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 
Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern houses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met. 
F. P. MARKHAM, 170, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Detroit Seed Store. 
F. Parker and Brother offer for sale a tull assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agricultural 
Implements, Ploughs, Cern Shellers, Seed Plants, Straw 
Cutters, &e. &e. F. F. PARKER & BRO 
jan. 1 Agents, Genesee “eed Store. 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR CASH, 
E have constantly on hand one of the large-t and best 
stocks of Goods in Detroit. Thankful for the very 
liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit its continuance, 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to call 
and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of good 
Groceries for family nse, and as we sell for cash, it enables 
ns to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Onur dg. 6d. Tea is too well known to require 
tarther comment. We will only x bi beware of a spurious 
article, that many will att: mpt to palm off. 
HOLMES & BABCOCK, 
jan.1. Woodward Avenue. 


TJ XHE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 
‘BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 

JAMES A. HICKS’, 
130 JEFFUR ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Cof- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


LUTHER BEECHER’S, 
(Next door to the Michigan State Bank.) 
CARPETS AND DRY GOODS. 
HE Best assortment that can be found in the 
City of Detroit, consisting of: 
Super Imperial Brussels and Wilton carpets, 10s 











carpets; new pattern carpets, 6s to 8s; good as- 
sortment all wool Auburn carpets, 4s 6d to 6s: 
beautiful union carpets, ingrain pattern, 2s to 4s. 


&c., cheap. 
ata small advance from cost. 
Retail at lower prices than any other establish- 


ment in the city. 
UF Wholesale and Carpet Rooms, Up Stairs. 


red to offer at their well I am back again from the East, and have up my old gj 


to 18s; splendid three ply Lawrence and Thomp-| renovated or dyed, without, taking the exw 
sonville carpets, 10s to 12s; super two ply ingrain apart. 5 


Venetian stair carpets, ruggs, druggetts, &c.,| 04 twice a month, by Warrex Isuam, at 
iF ln all, over 14,000 yards, and will be sold dollar a year in advance; after three months, #! 













































TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ New York Dye-House,"" Woodward Avenue, ; 
W’. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. 1 a fu 
prepared, as heretofore, to ’ 
DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTov. 
Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, white 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &c. cleaned. Gentlemen's faded 
Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Woolle, 
Yarn dyed to any pattern. z 
H. A. YOUNG, 


mH 


Detroit, Jan. 1, 1749. 


Detroit Plaster Mill. 

HE Undersigued have erected a Plaster Mi] upon the 
wharf adjoining Wm. Brewster's storehouse below anj 
| near the foot of Randolph street, which will be in full Ope. 
ration by the middle of January next. Having a large sy 

ly of stone plaster on hand, of two different kinds, Sandys. 

y white, and Grand River, Canada, which is a superior ay. 
ticle and well tested. We will be able to supply the fy. 
mer and mechanic with any quantity or quality he may 
want. We expect to keep a constant supply on hand, anj 
to sell at such rates as will induce the purchaser to ¢,jj, 
presuming that he will be glad to purchase fresh from the 
mill, using his own bags and boxes, and thus save not only 
the weight now lost in the barrell, but the cost of the barreij 
itself, which will be the difference made in the price, thn 
saving to himself something like two dollars per ton. We 
shall also grind corn in the ear, and other coarse grain fo 


feed. 
DAVID FRENCH, Agent, 





Detroit, January 1, 1949. 





Real Estate Agency. 
Derroit Micnigan. 

HE nrdersigned have unequalled facilities for the pur. 
chase and sale of Real Estate; the payment of Taxes 
Reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes; the purchase of Lani 
at Tax Sales; the Examination of Titles; the Entry of 
State or Government Lands; the Exammation and Plattiny 
of Lands; Leasing City and Village Property, and Collect. 
ing Bonds, Mortgages, and other evidences of debt ; the pur. 

chase and sale of Michigan State Liabilities &c. 

‘They have caretul and trustworthy Agents at the princi. 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Wiskonsan, and lows, 
and ineach of the orginized Counties of this State, an 
have also Township Plats of nearly all the Towns of the 
State. They have for sale the following unimproved land 
lying in the several counties of Michigan, as follows : 


1/4 VASAB AS \de-va\s 


—S = 


Allegan, 45,000|Lapeer, 28, 000 
Barry, 32,000] Lenawee, 3,500 
Berrien, 15,000) Livingston, 6,000 
Branch, 11,000}; Macomb, 3,000 
Cass, 2,300} Monroe, 8,500 
Calhoun, 15,600 Oakland, 6,000 
Clinton, 24,000 Ottawa, 12,00 C 
Eaton, 12,000 Shiawassee, 8, 000 
Gennessee, 15,000) Saginaw, 18,00) 
Hiilsdale, 10,000/St. Clair, 22,000 
Ingham, 9,060|St. Joseph, 4,00) 
Tonia, 35,000) Van Buren, 14,00) 
Jackson, 5,000} Washtenaw, 4,300 
Kent, 22,000) Wayne, 12,000 
Kalamazoo, 12,000 


The above lands embrace every variety of soil, timle: 
surface, location, &c. They were prasy entered ait 
early day and selected by practical agriculturists. Amoi 
them are large tracts of splendid pine lands, 

CITY AND VILLAGE PROPERTY, Consisting ¢ 
brick and wood stores, dwelling houses and lots, and vacett 
lots in the cities of Detroit and Monroe, and in the village 
of Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall; Kalamazoo, &c., also» 
proved farms in almost every county in the state, All of tit 
foregoing property w tl be sold at reasonable prices ani 
easy terms. ‘Titles warranted, and taxes all paid to date? 


sale. jan. 7 MACY & DRIGGS 
YING & SCOURING,.—The 

scriber, having opened a dying establishm: 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeti 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly oppos"— 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to exect!® 
orders of every description in his line of busines” 
and ina style which has never been surpassed 4 
the Western country. Shawls, Scarfs, Merino 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabruyy 
dyed and finished m the best style. Moreens® 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gen!" 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the col" 
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M. CHAPPELL 





Detroir, Oct. 7, 1848. 
TERMS.—The Micutean Farmer is publi 































Dry Goods and| 25; after six months, $1.50; after nine moo | 
Dry Groceries I will sell either at Wholesale or} $1.75. No subscription taken for Jess than w 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are P many 

To clubs, five copies for four dollars. C 












Depository. jan vie 


jan.1. LUTHER BEECHER 


Office on King’s corner, third story. 





